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Ahuman mistake... but would your bag survive it? 


Human error is only one reason for bag breakage. 
You can’t stamp it out. But you can minimize the 
damage. How? Improve the strength of your bags 
without increasing the paper weight. 

Case in point: the Farm Belt Fertilizer & Chemi- 
cal Company, Kansas City, Missouri. Recently, this 
company switched from a four-ply, 180-pound basis 
weight bag of regular kraft to a three-ply, 150- 
pound basis weight bag made of Expanda-Kraft— 
H&W’s new, high-strength bag stock. Result: bag 
breakage during packaging and handling was re- 
duced 40 percent. 


EXPANDA-KRAFT 


Expanda-Kraft is strong and resilient, because it’s 
made by H & W’s roll-crepe process. This production 
technique gives it two-way stretch. In fact, Expanda- 
Kraft has the highest cross-direction stretch of the lead- 
ing extensible papers now on the market. With two- 
way stretch Expanda-Kraft, a bag can absorb rough 
impacts from any direction. 

H&W does not make bags. But we'll be glad to put 
you in touch with reliable bag manufacturers. For 
additional information and samples, write Hollings- 
worth & Whitney, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
N.Y., or 111 W.Washington St., Chicago 2, Illinois. 


Hollingsworth & Whitney Division 
(XJ SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 





FROM 
JOHN DEERE 
COME QUALITY 
UREA NITROGEN 
PRODUCTS 


JOHN DEERE 45 


.. . 45% nitrogen . . . a specially con- 
ditioned source of nitrogen for use in 
direct application. Prilled, non-caking, 
and even flowing for smooth distribution 
. . . concentrated to save time, labor and 
storage space. 


UNCOATED UREA 


.. . 46% fertilizer grade nitrogen . . . pre- 
ferred for a concentrated nitrogen source 
in liquids and mixes. 


UREA-AMMONIA SOLUTIONS 


. . . economical, practical for mixed fer- 
tilizers. Non-corrosive to protect valuable 
equipment . . . leach resistant . . . easy 
mixing .. . ideal for batch or continuous 
mixing. 
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THE COVER STORY 


We're trying something new this month—an “FCMS Interview.” Actually 
it’s a careful gleaning of the outstanding question and answer session which 
followed the excellent talk by John Gillis, vice president in marketing, Mon- 
santo Chemical Company. His talk was featured in our January issue. Gillis 
has been with Monsanto since 1933, becoming vice president of marketin; 
in 1953. He is a member of the board of directors of Mobay Chemical Co., « 
joint subsidiary of Monsanto and Farbenfabriken Bayer of Germany, and 
also of The Chemstrand Corp. 
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DIAZINON INSECTICIDE 

Versatile effective organic 
phosphate insecticide for long 
residual fly control, multiple insect 
control on most fruit and vegetabie 
crops. Extensively used by PCO 
industry for control of roaches 
and other household insects. 

May be formulated for 

household insect sprays. 


Gei 
METHOXYCHLOR INSECTICIDE 
Multi-purpose insecticide. 
Long residual action against 
many insect species 
attacking fruit, vegetable, 
forage crops, and stored 
grain. Controls horn flies, 
cattle lice and ticks 

on livestock. 





Sell and use 
these outstanding products... 


from Geigy Research 


of 


CHLOROBENZILATE MITICIDE 
Safe, effective miticide for use 
on deciduous and citrus fruit, 
ornamentals and nursery stock. 
Long residual action. 


. 
Geigy ORIGINATORS OF DOT INSECTICIDES 


GEIGY AGRICULTU RAL CHEMICALS * Division of Geigy Chemical Corporation «+ Saw Mill River Road, Ardsiey, N.Y. 
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SIMAZINE HERBICIDE 

Pre-emergence herbicide for use on 
corn. One application gives season- 
long effective weed control. Safe to 
corn. Performs best in areas where 
rainfall is normally expected 10 to 14 
days after planting. Also for 
pre-emergence use on nursery stock, 
and at higher levels of application, as 
an industrial herbicide. Extremely tow 
toxicity to humans and animals. 


ATRAZINE HERBICIDE 

New pre-emergence herbicide for use 
on corn. Higher solubility than 
Simazine. R ded esp " 
for use in drier areas. One 
application provides season-long 
weed control. Safe to corn. Extremely 
low toxicity to humans and animats. 
At higher dosage rates, Atrazine 

is used as a non-selective 

pre- or post-emergence herbicide for 
industrial weed control. 





SEQUESTRENE® METAL CHELATES 
Original metal chelates in agriculture. 
For correction of minor element 
deficiencies of ornamentals, fruit 
trees, vegetables, turf. Compatible 
with most commonly used insecti- 
cides, fungicides, fertilizers. 









WASHINGTON 
VIEWPOINT 


@ For the first time gross farm income may hit $40 billion, net $13.5 billion. 





0/7 


@ Aim of long-range and ‘61 programs is crop acreage switch rather than cutback. 


The farming business will get a $2 billion shot in the arm this year. This is 
the total to be reached by the end of the year, most of it to add up to an 
increase —— not just relief calculated to make up for gaps here and there. 


This is the President Kennedy-—Agriculture Secretary Freeman program for 
agribusiness as it has unfolded so far and will continue. Officials have not put 
it in these terms, but a big increase in income for farming, spread out all 





along the line — including fertilizer sales — is how it all adds up. 
Here’s where the money is coming from and what it means to gross farm income, 
about 30 per cent of which represents the farmer’s costs — which, in turn, is 


the amount of money the producer has to spend for all production purposes: 
federal money will be part of the $2 billions increase. Administered higher 
prices or just plain higher prices will bring in much of the rest. 


Gross farm income of $40 billions for the first time should be the result. 
This would raise net income to about $13.5 billions. It compares with about 
$11.5 billion net which income has been averaging in recent years. Some experts 
think this is a bit high, but would still predict an increase to as high as 
$13 billions. 


About $1.5 billions of the increase is considered in-the-bag, guaranteed by 
moves Freeman has made and other actions he will take or has taken to increase 
price supports. A good portion of the increases have been started without new 
legislation. Where efforts to get legislation fail, Freeman has other gimmicks 
up his sleeve he plans to use. 








"61 Farm program is emergency action to boost farm business and rural areas 
until Congress can go to work on New Administration’s long-range farm proposals. 
Kennedy-Freeman-Vice President Johnson team have been getting most of what they 
want —— and will get more — on a very simple formula. Billions to boost city 
and depressed areas economy are also being proposed. Big city lawmakers who 
won’t support farm legislation couldn’t expect much help when relief favoring 
urban areas is proposed. 


Major crops under support which have increased supports or allotments or both, 
or which will get them include: soybeans, dairy products, cottonseed, cotton, 
peanuts, rice, and flaxseed. Sugar beet growers are being allowed to expand 
plantings, likewise cane sugar producers. 


Feed grains income is harder to predict compared to last year. The highest net 
increase fe grain growers were expected to get was about $400 million. This 
was based on difference between loss in new feed grain law cutbacks and increase 


in supports. But at same time, income in ’61 was due to drop owing to ever lower 
market prices. The extent of sign-ups in the new program was also uncertain. 


Net outcome of feed grains for *61, whether there had been an increase in 
support or not: income still somewhat higher than last year owing to (1) in- 
creased outlets for feed grains either in stepped up animal production and give- 
away programs or (2) higher price supports for corn, (3) there would have been 
some kind of feed grain program anyway. Cutbacks would have been induced by 
much higher supports on crops more in demand, such as soybeans, cotton and 
cottonseed and flaxseed. 


A crop acreage switch is more the aim of ’61 programs than a cutback on 
plan acreage. S also goes for a long-range program. The new, higher price 
support for soybeans alone is expected to divert about 4,000,000 acres to this 
crop. Comparable increases in other crops getting higher support are expected. 


Wheat plantings status quo are assured now for the rest of the season. So no 
cutbacks here. The earliest this could happen is on the ’62 crop, and that is no 
certainty either. 
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e 41 pilants...for prompt delivery of AA quality products 
4 41 plants of The A.A.C. Co., located in the United States, Cuba and 
Canada, assure you dependable, fast deliveries of AA quality prod- producers of: 
ucts for farm and industry. You can schedule your production Jeadide Petts Paneahate Rech c Sunesshenshete 
" with confidence ... the right quantity and grade will be at your AA® QUALITY Ground Phosphate Rock 
plant when you need it. All grades of Complete Fertilizers « Keystone® Gelatin 
p E Bone Products « Fluosilicates e Ammonium Carbonate 
for uniform quality, prompt delivery Sulphuric Acid « Phosphoric Acid and Phosphates 
and technical service . . . order from Phosphorus and Compounds of Phosphorus 
The 
6 American 
Agricultural 
Chemical 
4 Company 
GENERAL OFFICE: 100 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y. 
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INFORMATION WANTED 
Manila, Philippines 

The article “Standardization of Raw 
Materials” appearing in the January 
1961 issue of Farm CHEMICALS makes 
mention of the O. K. Sparger (O’Neill- 
Kingsbury) under the sub-heading, 
Analysis Control. 

We would like to know more about 
this sparger, and how we could obtain 
detail drawings of a typical installation. 
Could you help us along these lines ? 

Very truly yours, 
W. 5S. Gopinez 
Resident Manager 


ATLAS FERTILIZER CORP. 


Write to: Edward D. Kingsbury, vice 
president, Kingsbury & Company, P. O. 
Box 7107, Brightwood Station, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana.—En. 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
We specialize in filtration and, there- 
fore, are interested in articles on filtra- 
tion, filter media, dust collecting, air 
conditioning (industrial), sieving and 
sifting. 
Have you published any articles on 
these subjects during the past two or 
three years? If so, can you give us the 


BAUGHMAN 
LIQUID 
FERTILIZER 
SPREADER 


The Baughman Rapid Spread Liquid 
Fertilizer Spreader is a completely 

self-contained unit; can be mounted 
on flat bed truck or farm wagon in 


10 minutes. Spreads liquid in droplets 
instead of usual mist spray — fertilizer is 
applied more uniformly, doesn’t drift away 
on windy days. Operates on compressed 


air. Efficiently constructed to give 
trouble-free service. 


e All moving parts located away from 
contact with corrosive acid-base fertilizer. 


e Compressed air heats and agitates 


fertilizer to prevent sludging in cold 


weather. 


e Standard model holds 1000 gallons; 


other sizes built to order. 


titles of the articles and the dates of is- 
sues? Also, please tell us if back issues 
are available and the price per issue. 
Are reprints available ? 
Russet. L. Coox 
SNOW FILTRATION CO. 


We're happy to tell you that we can 
send copies of three articles: 1) “Moni- 
toring Fluoride Content of Air, Water, 
Vegetation,” August 1960; 2) “Fume 
Control in Superphosphate Manufac- 
ture,” and 3) “Clearing the Air,” March 
1959. 


Atlanta, Georgia 
In the January 1961 issue of Farm 
CHEMICALS mention was made of a 
booklet on granular potassium meta- 
phosphate published by Scottish Agri- 
cultural Industries, Ltd. We would ap- 
preciate further information on how to 
obtain this publication. 
Thank you for your assistance. 
Very truly yours, 
M. V. MANDERSON 
Technical Directo: 
Nitrogen-Phosphate Div. 


ARMOUR AGR. CHEMICAL CO. 


Address your request to T. R. Rich- 
ardson, Scottish Agricultural Indus- 
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tries, Ltd., 


burgh 12, Scotland. 


39 Palmerston Place, Edi 
Ep. 


FINDS ARTICLES PRACTICAL 


Montgomery, A 


. . . Let me take this opportunity 
congratulate you on the fine service 
are rendering through Farm Cue) 
CALS. Besides being interesting and 


formative, 


it always contains artic! 


that are particularly helpful to us | 
cause of their practical nature . . . 


G. R. 


WILLIAMSON 


President 


AGRICULTURAL 


CHEMI 


SERVICE CO. 


Los Angeles, Cal 


... | want to compliment you on tl 


consistently 


excellent editorial 


you're doing. Your feature articles hay 


been of great value to us and to many of 
our dealers. We hope your new manag 
ment will continue the present editori 
coverage of agricultural marketing ar 


merchandising subjects. 


RAPID SPREAD 


A new, uncomplicated 
design with 

40 to 60-foot 
spreading pattern! 







LAWRENCE R, SMITH 
Manager, Advertising 
and Public Relations 
COLLIER CARBON AND 
CHEMICAL CORP. 


Write for Bulletin A-461 


309 SHIPMAN ROAD °@ 


A few choice dealerships available in selected areas. 


BAUGHMAN 


MANUFACTURING CO., 





inc. 


JERSEYVILLE, ILLINOIS ee 
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the ammonium nitrate that's granular 


Whatever your crops, whatever your soil, when 
| you need supplementary nitrogen, ask for Hi-D* 
Ammonium Nitrate. We believe you'll find it 
the most satisfactory crop and profit booster you 
ever used 
| Hi-D always flows freely. It's made that way 
by a patented process. The result is granular 
material that’s super dry. Hi-D has much less 
i tendency to pick up moisture. It stays dry until 





SOLVENTS 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMNCALS OCPRETEENT 


you're ready to use it. And Hi-D will not gum 
up, will not clog, will not cake, will not bridge 
in your spreader. 

Join the thousands of farmers who have 
switched to Hi-D. But remember, first test your 
soil, lime if necessary, and follow with the mixed 
fertilizer your dealer recommends. Then add the 
supplementary boost of Hi-D ... 33.5% nitrogen. 
Ask your dealer for it by name 


ATLanTA, SmMEWEPORT, ST LOuet Cmcace, Ow TORE 



















T°P* raised inthe United 
"P above. Most probabi; 
_ too We believe that what 
1 Amma 308" sll, yy 

Ammonium Nitrate 
TY crop 


What Hi-D does for crops 
..Hi-D ads are doing for sales! 


Hi-D boosts crops and Hi-D ads boost sales! The ads above, for example, are in full color. They will appear in 
Progressive Farmer, Farm & Ranch, and Successful Farming. Eye-catching, highly informative, they're sure to 
build increased demand for Hi-D. So be sure to have Hi-D... the granular ammonium nitrate .. . on hand to 


meet this profit opportunity. 


403 dry unt you're 
Hi-D wads to use it, And 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT, ATLANTA, SHREVEPORT, ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO, NEW YORK 
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WHAT’S DOING IN F 
THE INDUSTRY c 


Acquisitions are in the news this month: John Deere Chemical Co. has purchased 
the mixed fertilizer business of the Ozark-—Mahoning Co. Under terms of the sale. 
John Deere acquires the phosphoric acid—ammonium phosphate plants located near 
Tulsa on a 25-acre site adjacent to Ozark-Mahoning Co.’s sulfuric acid plant. 
Ozark will continue to own and operate the sulfuric acid plant and its extensive 
mining operations. 











Summers Fertilizer Co. has acquired the manufacturing facilities, inventory 
and trade name of Aroostook Hi—Test Fertilizer Co., Presque Isle, Me. W. R. 
Edgecomb continues as general manager, Harry Trask as sales manager, and G. Noel 
Currie as plant superintendent of the operation, to be known as the "Hi-Test 
Division" of Summers. 





J. _R. Simplot Co. bought the Anaconda Co.’s Anaconda, Mont., treble super- 
phosphate plant. President J. R. Simplot said the plant will be moved by rail 
and truck to Pocatello, Idaho, starting in June. The company previously had 
acquired Anaconda’s Conda, Idaho, phosphate properties and had taken over oper-— 
ations at Anaconda of the grinding and preparation facilities. 





International Minerals & Chemical Corp. has acquired Bioferm Corp. by ex- 
change of 80,000 shares of IMC stock for all outstanding shares of Bioferm 
stock. Bioferm will operate under the Amino Div. 





Last month, Food Machinery and Chemical Co. announced its purchase of Port 
Fertilizer and Chemical Co., Los Fresnos, Tex., and its companion Port Chemical 
Co., Elsa, Tex. Acquisition was made by exchanging an undisclosed number of 
shares of FMC common stock for all outstanding shares of Port Stock. Port will 
function as an associated operation of FMC’s Niagara Chemical Div. 

Niagara Chemical also has acquired certain assets of the Standard Agricultural 
Chemical Co., including a line of dinitro pesticides. 





Petrochemicals Co. has named Theodore Riedeburg Associates as representatives 
in distribution and servicing of Petro WP pesticide wetting agent. Riedeburg 
Associates will serve users of Petro WP in the East, South and Midwest. 





Last year, 55 fertilizer industry firms in 24 states, Puerto Rico and the 
District of Columbia contributed to the "Service to Youth" programs of the 
National 4-H Club Foundation. Dean R. Gidney, vice president of Potash Co. of 
America, took the leadership in developing the 1960 fund-raising project. 





Henry Town Laboratories’ new insecticide plant and sales office at 2121 Hy. 
51 North, Madison, Wisconsin, are now in operation. 


Prancipal plant diseases and pests which affect cultivation of vegetables in 
the Sovie hion, along w Suggested control measures, are discussed in a pub- 
lication translated from Russian and released through the Office of Technical 
Services, Business and Defense Services Administration, U. S. Department of Com 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Coded 60-21165, it may be ordered for $1 from OTS. 

"On the Mode of Action of Insecticides," a Russian article reviewing litera- 
ture on DDT from both Soviet and non-Russian sources, also is available from 
OTS. It is Number 60-2116] and costs 50 cents. 


"Results of 1960 Fungicide and Nematocide Tests" is now available. Issued 
annually by the American Phytopathological Society’s Subcommittee on New Fungi- 
cide and Nematocide Data, the report gives information on new products available 
for testing, their composition and sources, and summarizes results of current 
projects. The report can be ordered for $1 from A. B. Groves, Winchester Fruit 
Research Laboratory, 2500 Valley Ave., Winchester, Va. Make checks payable to 
the Society. (There’s an additional 25 cent charge on orders to be invoiced). 


Bunker Hill Co. is now producing phosphoric acid at its new $2 million plant 
at Kellogg. Tdaho. Besigued by Dorr-Oliver, the plant has initial production 
capacity of 150 tons per day. The plant was completed last June, but its start- 
up was delayed by a 74—month Mine-Mill union strike which ended late in December. 
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H-25 is more productive... 


At Farmers Warehouse in Leary, Ga., annual production 
of chemical fertilizer averages 12,000 tons. Since 1952 
this firm has used PAYLOADER tractor-shovels to unload 
boxcars, stockpile materials and feed the bagging opera- 
tion. They owned 6 Model HA units in 1958 when they 
bought their first Model H-25 (2,500-lb. operating capac- 
ity) PAYLOADER. Plant Sup’t. W. R. Owen, Jr., relates 
what has happened since: 


“We previously needed 6 HA’s for the various phases of 
our operation. Now we get more production from only 4 
machines — 3 H-25’s and 1 HA. The terrific breakout 
action of the H-25 heaps the bucket load with minimum 
machine effort . . . gives more digging traction and faster 
delivery for greater overall production. Service from all our 
PAYLOADER units has been very good.” 


Speed and Mobility are the big reasons the H-25 PAy- 
LOADER is the production champion in its class. 


Fast Loading with a power-transfer differential that gives 
more reliable digging traction by reducing drive-wheel 
spin-out . . . 4,500-lb. breakout force at the bucket cutting 
edge and 40° bucket tip-back at ground level. 


Fast Travel with power-steering, a 6-ft. turning radius and 
full power-shift transmission with matching torque con- 
verter provides 2 forward and 2 reverse speed ranges. 


Why not investigate the possibility of reducing your 
equipment “fleet” too? A nearby Hough Distributor is 
ready to demonstrate how the outstanding production 
capacity of a Model H-25 or larger PAYLOADER can in- 
crease output and reduce costs in your bulk handling 
operations. Contact him today, or use the coupon below. 





MOUGL 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. " 
UBERTYVELLE, HLLINOIS KM 
SUBSIDIARY — INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


HOUGH, PAYLOADER, PAYMOVER, PAYLOGGER 
and PAY are registered trademark names of 
The Frank G. Hough Co., Libertyville, Ilinois 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH GO. 704 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, III. 4-A-1 


Send “‘industriat Title - sien Ek a 
Material Handling =Company 
from A te Z"* 


Nome 











Street 


City Stote 
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“FCMS Interview’’ with John L. Gillis 






MARKETING: 7; i: 


a line ora 


One of the understatements which 
creeps into each Farm Chemicals Mar- 
keting Seminar is: 

“The question-and-answer sessions 
really pack a lot of information!” 

This FCMS observer will go one step 
further to report that many times they 
are even more valuable than the formal 
presentations. 


A question and answer session de- 
veloped following John L. Gillis’ 
talk at the 1960 Farm Chemicals Sem- 
inar (FCMS) which Farm CHEMICALS 
staff members feel is of sufficient inter- 
est to warrant special editorial treat- 
ment. Here are a few leading questions 

answered by Mr. Gillis, who is vice 
president, Marketing, Monsanto Chemi- 
cals Co. 


Q. Mr. Gillis, is marketing a line 
or staff function? 


A. We consider it in every sense of 
the word, a line function. 


Q. No staff duties at all? 


A. Well, there are two types of ac- 
tivity. First, the activity that relates to 
the planning and the provision of serv- 
ices that makes it possible to do a better 
selling job. That's a staff function . . . 


Q. Then the planning end of it 
you would consider a staff func- 
tion and the execution of it would 
be a line function? 


A. Well, I'd like to go into a little 
more detail. Our marketing of a prod- 
uct is the responsibility of the operating 
division and within the divisions the 
marketing function is considered a line 
function. We have a general staff de- 
partment which is called the Marketing 
Services Department. This is a co- 
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ordinating function in some areas and 
a doing function in others. 

Such things as corporate advertising, 
industrial design and coordination of 
the operation of our district offices, 
study of the distribution methods, im- 
provements and so on. This we consider 
a staff activity 


Q@. You have the personnel in- 
side the company—what reason do 
you have for inviting an outside 
marketing consultant? 


A.—That’s a very good question. We 
could have studied this problem (of re- 
organization) within our central group, 
but even the people in our central man- 
agement have backgrounds which might 
conceivably influence their thinking. 
The man who made this study 
given the responsibility of coming up 
with an objective study, which we 
thought he accomplished very well. 


. was 


Q. Where is Technical Service 
tied in with marketing in Mon- 
santo’s new Agricultural Chemical 
Division? 


A. Technical Service reports to the 
Director of Marketing of the division. 
It’s a separate department in the mar- 
keting section of the division. 


Q@. What about the introduction 
of new products — particularly in 
the first year. Does Technical Serv- 
ice apply here? 


A. In our organization that is the re- 
sponsibility of the development people. 
They take the product from research 
and they're responsible for its introduc- 
tion into the field. Ordinarily the cut-off 
point is when the first significant com- 
mercial sale has been established, when 


staff function? 


the product is formally turned over t: 
Sales. It becomes the responsibility of 
Sales and Technical Service can take 
it from there. 


Q@. Where does Quality Control 
fit in? To whom does it report or 
to whom is it responsible? 


A. Our Quality Control reports to the 
Director of Manufacturing and it’s an 
in-plant function, although they have 
close liaison with both 
marketing. 


research and 


Q@. Mr. Gillis, has the new full- 
line salesman encountered diffi- 
culty with varied distribution pat 
terns or policies? 


A. That’s a tempting question. [t 
would tempt me to get into something 
that would take about a half an hour to 
discuss, but we can’t do that. One of th: 
underlying reasons why our company 
set up a single division was that when we 
had divided marketing responsibility 
for inorganic and organic farm chemi 
cals, each division was setting its own 
marketing policy and we found 
embarrassment in a number of commu 
nities—that we were selling products 
carrying the Monsanto trademark with 
different approaches. 

One of the divisions attempted to go 
to the distributor-dealer-farmer and the 
other attempted to by-pass the distribu 
tor and work with the strong dealer 
or the one-step approach. 

This is being resolved. It is very much 
of a problem and we hope that a year 
from now it will disappear. 

I want to make it clear that we are 
evolving to a full line of selling. Ws 
have not arrived at it completely as yet. 
The division was only set up Septem- 
ber 1, 1960. * 


to our 
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MARKETING 











POLICY 
~ DECISIONS 


Needed to make the 


marketing concept work! 


Is it easier—or more difhicult—for a 
smaller company to adopt the total mar- 
keting concept? Since among the family 
of farm chemicals companies there is a 
majority of smaller companies, this 
question seems pertinent. Farm CHEMI- 
CALS has purposely brought up this sub- 
ject before. 

You'll recall that in the January issue 
Eugene B. Mapel, vice president of 
Chase Manhattan Bank and a speaker at 
the 1960 Farm Chemicals Marketing 
Seminar, said: 

“The primary consideration is that 
all elements of the total marketing job 
are recognized, accepted and compe- 
tently executed. 

He said that “a large organization 
may have a specialist for each minute 
phase of marketing, while a small or- 
ganization may make one man respon- 
sible for all elements of marketing.” 

Now this might seem to some to be 
easier —in blind reliance on the premise 
that the smaller number of people in- 
volved the more adequate will be com- 
munication and coordination! 

Well, to discover the falacy of this 
statement, read what Dr. Henry Bund 
has to say about this . . . and the de- 
centralization concept. 


Seneca of the new marketing 
concept on the part of top manage- 
ment has made great strides during the 
last ten or fifteen years. 
Perhaps too much so! 
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Its genuine, as well as some imagined, 
benefits have been so universally recog- 
nized that many of us in executive mar- 
keting positions have been sorely 
tempted to move ahead too rapidly. And 
too often we do not give adequate con- 
sideration to the degree to which the rest 
of the corporate structure may be pre- 
pared to accept and live with us in mar- 
keting in our new and radically-changed 
role! 

I'd like to quote here from the report 
on a very extended study of the market- 
ing function which I undertook with 
several of my associates several years 
back: 

“In a handful of companies we found 
the new marketing function approxi- 
mately in the same position as the high- 
powered super-charged racing automo- 
bile caught in a snail’s pace of suburban 
commuter traffic. No matter how great 
its potential contribution, there is no 
use building up and unleashing the abili- 
ties of a full fledged marketing team 
unless and until the rest of the business 
organization is both ready and willing to 
accept and work with what marketing is 
capable of furnishing.” 

Now this is an essential pre-condition, 
but assuming that a psychologically 
favorable climate for the acceptance of 
the marketing function has been creat- 
ed, we can next turn to the question of 
the mechanics for bringing marketing 
into closer alliance with the rest of the 
organization. 


Since among the many members of 
the Research Institute there is a great 
numerical majority of smaller 
panies, I must inject here a comment 
which may have pertinence to some of 
you: 


com 


THE DILEMMA OF “SMALLNESS” 

When it comes to facing up to th 
question of integrating marketing with 
in the business, it is the smaller company 
that most frequently fails to give recog 
nition to the problem—apparently in 
blind reliance on the fact that the small 
number of people involved, together 
with their close physical proximity, will 
assure adequate communication and 
coordination. 

Perhaps some of you who work in a 
separate division of a large corporation 
have had the same experience. 

The practical record of many of these 
companies strongly suggests that while 
this may be true in a few cases, the smal- 
ler operations—precisely because the) 
do not accept the existence of a problem 
in this area—account for a dispropor 
tionately large share of both 
cations failures and inadequate coordi- 
nation! 

In most cases they, too, could benefit 
by reviewing and then adapting some 
of the more formal techniques which 
medium-size and large corporations are 
increasingly resorting to—in an effort 
to make certain that there is both better 
understanding and closer cooperation 


communi- 
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Dr. HENRY BUND 


Vice President 
Research Institute of America 


Condensed by Farm Chemicals from 
1960 Farm Chemicals Marketing 


Seminar 


across functional lines between market- 
ing and other major divisions. | 

Now let’s get down to the mechanics. 
We might well start with those ap- 
proaches which are exclusively or pre- 
dominantly originated by us in market- 
ing—then move on to those instruments 
which require top management ap- 
proval, coordination or even initiative. 

First, to broaden the understanding 
of their personnel some executive heads 
of marketing go so far as to deliberately 
add personnel with engineering and 
manufacturing backgrounds, regardless 
of their specific qualifications for sales 
work. 

Actually, such a move might make 
sense under certain relatively rare cir- 
cumstances. Still, from our observa- 
tions, we could conclude a great ma- 
jority of marketing men do not believe 
this to be a constructive course. 

The only exceptions anybody will al- 
low are those rares instances where en- 
gineering and manufacturing play such 
a preponderant role in marketing itself 
that the marketing staff of necessity 
must include technically, highly quali- 
fied specialists. And that by and large 
does not apply to your industry. 

Otherwise, it was pointed out that 
duplication of such technical talent on 
the staff of the marketing department 
tends to make coordination and cooper- 
ation more, rather than less, difficult. 

Secondly, attendance at other depart- 
mental internal meetings is a far more 
common and more readily acceptable 
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technique to broaden the understanding 
of each of the functions, responsibilities 
and difficulties. 

The third technique is a geographic 
concentration of all top staff including 
marketing. This is apparently being in- 
creasingly recognized as a vital ingredi- 
ent in many companies which are trying 
to create better integration and collabor- 
ation with their new marketing depart- 
ment. 

Let me point out that this trend runs 
true to the tendency of many corpora- 
tions within the last fifteen years or so 
to locate their main sales and marketing 
offices as close as possible to the geo- 
graphic center of their chief market— 
while their manufacturing operations 
remain where they historically origin- 
ated or at the site most logical from the 
standpoint of raw material, transporta- 
tion or availability of the kind of labor 
skills which they need. 

Now in a diverse group of companies 
—ranging all the way from paper prod- 
ucts to plumbing and heating supplies 
we encountered a tendency to move in 
exactly the opposite direction and re- 
quire marketing personnel to operate 
out of the same location as the rest of 
the corporate staff. 

Indications are that whatever sacri- 
fice in convenience there may be in- 
volved here, such a move usually pays 
more, does more than just pay for itsel/ 
by better integration of the company’s 
total effort across functional lines. 

The fourth technique—joint projects 

will promote a better understanding 
across functional lines. It should be ob- 
vious that any such effort must be sold 
to all parties involved and that the time 
investment is justified in terms of the 
individual or department objectives. 

One such successful experience is the 
case of the manufacturer of a certain 
line where samples of the new devices 
are prepared and taken out into the field 
for actual testing by a team which con- 
sists of three men from the factory— 
two from sales and one from engineer- 
ing. 


AN “AUTOCRATIC” APPROACH 

Pretty much at the other extreme is 
the attitude of the successful sales ex- 
ecutive who told us that they “insist 
that before any new person is put on 
either the head of the department or an 
assistant—he must first spend two weeks 
in the field with the salesman.” 

Then again he insists “that every de- 
partment head spend at least two weeks 
in the field twice a year. He may not 
necessarily be doing any selling, but he 
talks to field managers and salesmen. 
Getting out on a few calls he keeps his 
perspective and understands that his job 
depends on sales.” 


It apparently works quite successfully 
—thanks to the dynamic and almost 
overpowering leadership of one indi- 
vidual. It must be doubted quite seri- 
ously whether such a one-sided and 
somewhat autocratic approach would 
create more cooperation and integration 
than antagonism and resistance in many 
other companies! 

Finally, the fifth technique. Much 
heavier reliance on committees is a defi- 
nite, fast-growing trend. To be aware of 
the prejudices—many of them well 
founded—which most of us in execu- 
tive positions feel and which experts in 
organization have expressed in recent 
years, we were particularly anxious to 
double check every instance in the 
broadening use of this device. 

Starting with a somewhat skeptical 
attitude, we became, nevertheless, fully 
convinced that for entirely practical rea- 
sons, more companies are looking to 
committees to bring together and to help 
promote the integration between the 
various functions of their organization. 

Interestingly enough—and we have 
more and more examples of this—in 
most of the larger corporations, and al- 
so in a growing number of medium- 
sized corporations, the tendency is to 
develop parallel committee set-ups at 
lower levels than the vice-president or 
division heads. 

Another rather interesting innova- 
tion is the partial exchange of member- 
ship among internal committees by the 
main divisions of the business—produc- 
tion, marketing, engineering, finance, 
and so on. 

There seems little doubt that a certain 
amount of waste motion and unneces- 
sarily expended time is involved in the 
committee approach to coordination. On 
the other hand, the fact that these are 
spreading in the face of this opposition 
certainly seems to indicate that they 
are fulfilling a legitimate function of 
which there is no adequate substitute. 


DECENTRALIZATION—PRO & CON 


We must recognize that there is a real 
and growing trend to place the decision- 
making responsibility as close as possi- 
ble to the actual seat of action. 

Marketing is at least in step if not 
ahead of this trend—not only among 
industrial giants, but even in the rela- 
tively smaller companies. We found a 
genuine desire to delegate as much re- 
sponsibility and authority as the capa- 
bility of lower level personnel would 
permit. 

Such moves, in the opinions of top 
management, more than pay for them- 
selves by speedier, more realistic de- 
cisions in the current competitive battle. 

Niagara’s reorganization is a good 

(Continued on page 56) 
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18-46-0 GRANULATED 


For production of high and ultra-high analysis 
fertilizers which cannot be produced with 


conventional materials. 
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TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 












Available in Bags or Bulk 


A dust free product of uniform size that 
will not bag set under normal storage conditions 
flows freely to provide uniform distribution. 





Contact Our Sales Agents BRADLEY & BAKER 
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TECHNICAL REVIEW 








By W. C. SHAW* 


Outstanding progress is being 
made in the rapid development 
of chemical weed control 
methods in crops and specialized 
noncrop land areas . . . 

In our future thinking and 
planning we must give greater 
consideration to weed control 
problems on the farm as a farm 
unit rather than limit research 
techniques to the control of 


weeds in a single crop. 
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Developments in 


eng recent developments in research 
on new principles, methods and tech- 
niques may have far-reaching effects on 
chemical weed control. These advances 
include the development of (a) subsur- 
face soil-incorporated, pre-planting her- 
bicide application techniques and (b) 
the development of surfactants, carriers, 
solvents, co-solvents and other formu- 
lation adjuvants which influence initial 
as well as residual activity of herbicidal 
chemicals, These application and for- 
mulation techniques provide flexibility 
for influencing the selectivity associated 
with the herbicidal properties of the 
chemical. 

The development of techniques and 
equipment for the subsurface applica- 
tion of herbicides as soil-incorporated 
pre-planting treatments or application 
at planting time will have a profound 
effect on the use of herbicides. A knowl- 
edge of the fundamental chemical and 
physical properties of new herbicides, 
especially vapor activity, will aid in de- 
termining the need for the subsurface 
application of such chemicals. 

This application technique should 
provide increased flexibility in control- 
ling deep-rooted perennials, annual 
weeds which germinate at greater depths 
in the soil, and weeds in small seeded 
shallow planted crops. Much additional 
research will be needed on these re- 
cently discovered techniques before 
their full impact is realized in improved 
principles and methods of weed control. 

Outstanding progress is being made 
in the rapid development of chemical 


*Weed Investigations, Agronomic Crops 

ARS-USDA, Beltsville, Md., Part of a talk 
presented before the Beltwide Cotton Produc- 
tion-Mechanization Conference January 11-13. 





weed control methods in crops and spe 
cialized noncrop land areas. Only a few 
examples are given below to indicate 
progress and trends. 


WEED CONTROL IN FIELD CROPS 

The development of efficient, economi- 
cal herbicides for improved chemical 
weed control in field crops has almost 
exceeded the imagination. Cotton can be 
used as an example to illustrate the po- 
tential for improved chemical weed con 
trol methods. EPTC has shown promise 
asa pre-planting soil-incorporated treat 
ment, 3- (3,4-Dichloropheny]) -1,1-di 
methylurea [diuron] is being used as a 
pre-emergence treatment on a_ wide 
scale, and diuron, 2-chloro-4-diethyla 
mino-6-isopropylamino-s-triazine [ipa 
zine}, and N-(3,4-dichlorophenyl) me 
thacryl-amide have shown outstand 
ing promise as directed post-emergence 
herbicides in cotton. 

In sugarcane, the substituted N-phe 
nylureas, the substituted s-triazines, the 
substituted phenylacetic acids, the sub 
stituted benzoic acids, the phenoxyalkyl- 
carboxylic acids, TCA, pentachloro 
phenol (PCP), dalapon and other herbi- 
cides, can all be used to control specifi: 
weeds. 

The s-triazines have shown outstand 
ing potential for weed control in corn. 
The s-triazines and phenoxy compounds 
will also control a wide-spectrum of 
weeds in sorghum. The new herbicide 
4-(2,4-DB) will make it possible to con- 
trol broadleaved weeds in small grains 
underseeded with legumes on more than 
36 million acres of crop land that could 
not be treated in the past because of the 
susceptibility of the legumes to 2,4-D 
and related herbicides. 

A new herbicide, 3-4-dichloropro- 
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SYMBOLS OF PLANT LIFE 


uring the centuries of medieval persecution and 





the attempted suppression of learning, every 
alchemist invented his own secret symbols even in 
experimenting with potash. 





TODAY, THERE IS NO SECRET ABOUT 


THE ESSENTIAL ROLE POTASH PLAYS 








IN MIXED FERTILIZERS ... HOW IT 





CONTRIBUTES TO THE PRODUCTION OF 
QUALITY CROPS. 

SOUTHWEST POTASH CORPORATION 
PROVIDES MIXERS WITH A DEPENDABLE 
SUPPLY OF HIGH Krw. MURIATE... 


STANDARD, COARSE AND GRANULAR 





...+ FOR THE PLANT FOOD INDUSTRY. 


15th Centurp Alehemp process 


SOUTHWEST POTASH 
CORPORATION 


1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N.Y. 
*Another 15th Century Spmbol for Potash 
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TECHNICAL REVIEW 











weed control 


(Continued) 


pionanilide has given outstanding con- 
trol of weedy grasses and broadleaved 
weeds in emerged rice. Amiben shows 
promise for weed control in soybeans. 
Several herbicide mixtures, including 
4,6-dinitro-o-sec-butylphenol [DNBP } 
ed isopropyl N-3-chloro-phenyl) car- 
amate [CIPC], DNBP plus sodium 
2,4-dichlorophenoxyethyl sulfate [se- 
sone], DNBP plus Amiben, and other 
mixtures appear outstanding as early 
emergence treatments for weed control 
in peanuts. Trichloroacetic acid [TCA], 
dalapon, barban, 3-6-endoxohexahydro- 
— acid [endothal }, and other her- 
icides add flexibility to the chemical 
weed control program in sugarbeets. 


WEED CONTROL IN 
HORTICULTURAL CROPS 


Equally striking advances in the de- 
velopment of improved chemical weed 
control methods have occurred in horti- 
cultural crops. The development of the 
substituted N-phenylurea herbicides for 
weed control in asparagus, mixtures of 
CIPC and CDEC for weed control in the 
cole crops, 4-(2,4-DB) for the control 
of broadleaved weeds in peas; the s-tria- 
zines for weed control in sweet corn 
and grapes; and the substituted phenyl- 
acetic and benzoic acids, and other her- 
bicides for weed control in bulb crops 
are but a few examples of the progress 
being made. Pre-planting soil-incorpo- 
rated treatments utilizing volatile herbi- 
cides such as the carbamates hold unu- 
sual promise for new chemical weed 
control methods in vegetable crops. 


FORAGE CROPS, PASTURES 
AND RANGELANDS 

Outstanding progress is also being 
made in the development of improved 
chemical methods of weed control in 
pastures and rangelands. 

The development of EPTC as a pre- 
planting soil-incorporated treatment for 
the establishment of alfalfa, red clover, 
white clover, birdsfoot trefoil, and other 
legumes; 4-(2,4-DB) and dalapon and 
combinations of these two herbicides 
for control of weeds in the establishment 
of grasses and legumes for grazing, 
dalapon and other herbicides for pas- 
ture renovation; 2,4-D, 2,4,5-trichloro- 
phenoxyacetic acid [2,4,5-T], 2-(2,4,5- 
trichlorophenoxy) propionic acid [sil- 
vex }, the substituted benzoic acids, and 
substituted phenylacetic acids for weed 
and brush control; the use of pelleted 
and granular formulations of the phe- 
noxy compounds, benzoic acids, and 
phenylacetic acids for individual plant 
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treatments; and 2,3,5,6-tetrachloro- 
terephthalic acid and 0-(2,4-dichloro- 
phenyl) -0-methy! isopropylphosphora- 
midothioate for weed control in turf— 
all are but a few examples of recent de- 
velopments which provide wide flexi- 
bility in controlling a broad spectrum of 
annual and perennial herbaceous weeds 
and woody species in forage crops, pas- 
tures, and rangelands. 


AQUATIC WEEDS AND 
NONCROP LAND AREAS 

Excellent progress has also been 
made in developing techniques and 
equipment for evaluating new chemi- 
cals for their aquatic herbicidal prop- 
erties. These techniques are already be- 
ginning to pay off in the discovery and 
development of improved herbicides in 
aquatic habitats. Herbicides such as 
2,4-D, 2-methyl-4-chlorophenoxyacetic 
acid [MCPA], 2,4,5-T, silvex, 4-(2,4- 
DB) and the substituted phenylacetic 
and benzoic acids can be used effectively 
to control a wide spectrum of floating 
aquatic weeds. The aromatic oils, aro- 
matic solvents and polychlorobenzenes 
have been supplemented by acrylalde- 
hyde (acrolein), and the substituted 
phenylacetic and benzoic acids, 1,1- 
ethylene-2,2-dipyridylium dibromide 
(diquat), for the control of submersed 
weeds. 

Soil sterilants which can now be used 
for the control of all vegetation on non- 
crop land and industrial sites have been 
developed. Soil sterilants with almost 
any desired residual activity in the soil 
can be selected. Such herbicides as the 
substituted N-phenylureas, s-triazines, 
phenylacetic acids, benzoic acids, and 
combinations of these compounds, when 
mixed with such chemicals as dalapon, 
amitrole, the phenoxy compounds, so- 
dium chlorate, borax, and others will 
give immediate control of annuals with 
varying periods of residual weed con- 
trol for all types of vegetation. 


WEED CONTROL — A TOTAL 
FARM PROBLEM 


In attempting to determine how re- 
search may result in better weed con- 
trol methods for more efficient crop and 
livestock production, it must be recog- 
nized that we are now entering a new 
era which involves the utilization of 
various forms of energy—not only to 
control weeds but also to control in- 
sects and diseases and for crop protec- 
tion and crop production in a wide 
variety of ways. Increasing emphasis 
on basic research and education pro- 
grams will be required if we are to util- 
ize the chemical energy of herbicides 
most effectively in the future. 

There is increasing evidence that me- 











































chanical equipment will be used mors 
and more in the future to transport 
chemical energy. The herbicides will 
be the sources of energy and they, rather 
than the machines with which they are 
applied, will perform the work. This does 
not imply that the need for mechanical 
equipment will be reduced. Quite the 
contrary. It means greater emphasis on 
specificity and accuracy in placing the 
chemical energy in the exact amount, 
in the exact place, and at the exact time 
for it to perform its maximum work. 

We must keep in mind that weeds are 
a total farm liability and all crops 
grown on the farm are subject to their 
competition. In our future thinking and 
planning we must give greater consider- 
ation to weed control problems on the 
farm as a farm unit rather than limit 
research techniques to the control of 
weeds in a single crop. The cost of con- 
trolling weeds in a single crop undoubt- 
edly appears high because only that 
crop is being considered rather than the 
total weed problem in all crops grown 
on the farm. 


HERBICIDE ROTATION 

To obtain a better balanced and more 
efficient weed control program in crop 
production, farmers must be encour- 
aged not only to use chemical weed con- 
trol methods for controlling weeds in 
the current crop, but to place greater 
emphasis on supplementing this pro- 
gram by the rotational use of herbicides 
on all tolerant crops throughout the ro- 
tation. 

We also need to expand our studies 
on the possible rotation of different 
herbicides on the same crop grown con- 
tinuously. Herbicides possess differen- 
tial selectivity and specificity and rotat- 
ing them will aid in preventing undesir- 
able ecological shifts in weed popula- 
tions and reduce the chance of an ac- 
cumulation of herbicide residues in the 
soil. 

We also need to learn more about the 
efficiency of rotating different herbi- 
cides on different crops throughout the 
rotation. This practice will permit con- 
tinuity in the use of chemical energy to 
control weeds, and reduce weed seed 
populations in the soil. 

Rotating different herbicides on the 
same crop grown continuously and full 
utilization of different herbicides on 
tolerant crops throughout a crop rota- 
tion established the sound principle of 
preventing undesirable shifts in the 
weed population, avoiding an accumula- 
tion of herbicide residues in the soil, 
and providing for the full use of chem- 
ical energy in combination with cultural 
practices to reduce weed seed popula- 
tionsinthe soil. 
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PROBLEM: How to get more strength in a moisture-resistant 
multiwall bag and save money too! 





SOLUTION: International Paper’s A-L Gator-Hide, Extensible 
Kraft multiwall is the strongest bag for your money. 


NTERNATIONAL Paper, pioneers of 
I asphalt-laminated multiwall bags, 
now offers you an amazing new paper— 
Asphalt-Laminated Gator-Hide Exten- 
sible Kraft. 

Pound for pound, nothing on the 
market today excels this paper in both 
price and performance. You get a better 
bag than your present bag for less 


money. This adds up to real savings 

For instance, one fertilizer manufac- 
turer realized savings of $4.30 per thou- 
sand bags on his multiwalls made with 
Asphalt-Laminated Gator-Hide Exten- 
sible Kraft. And he got a stronger bag 
in the bargain! 

This remarkable new paper is a prod- 
uct of 63 years of papermaking and 


packaging experience. It is another 
example of the complete multiwall ser- 
vice offered to you by International 
Paper. 

It will pay you to review your multi- 
wall requirements with International 
Paper's Bagpaks packaging engineer. 
He has complete information. It’s yours 
for the asking. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER 


BAGPAK DIVISION + NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 





PRODUCTION METHODS 





How the Hubbard-Hall 
Chemical Company uses 





Figure 1. Operator at the Hubbard-Hall Chem 
cal plant weighs out inert filler and active ingredi 
ent and adds them to the feed section of the 
Poulsen unit. 


CENTRIFUGAL MIXING for qualit 


= Hubbard-Hall Chemical Com- 
pany of Waterbury, Connecticut, 
manufacturers and formulators of agri- 
cultural dusts, wettable powders and 
aerial dusting powders, finds the En- 
toleter Centrifugal Mixer essential for 
the manufacture of quality products. 

The problem faced by Hubbard-Hall 
is one all formulators have who blend a 
small amount of active ingredient with 
a much larger proportion of inert filler 
material—the need for thorough mixing 
throughout the final product. Active in- 
secticide, fungicide and other chemicals 
are mixed in ratios as low as one to ten 
up to as high as one to six with inert 
filler. Any deficiency in the final disper- 
sion of the ingredients will result in an 
inconsistent and inferior product. 

The traditional manner in which 
pesticide ingredients are mixed is with 
a ribbon mixer. Some formulators use 
two successive ribbon mixers. However, 
according to Everett D. Marvin, Jr., 
Hubbard-Hall’s assistant vice-president 
in charge of agricultural chemicals, the 
end product from a ribbon mixer will 
not pass the spatula test (streaks of un- 
mixed active ingredient will show when 
a spatula is drawn over a small amount 
of the mixture). This means, of course, 
that the active ingredients are not thor- 
oughly dispersed. 

Hubbard-Hall was one of the earlier 
pesticide formulators to foresee stiffen- 
ing competition and to take positive 
steps to anticipate this competition. The 
company purchased a Poulsen unit 
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(made by Poulsen in Los Angeles) 
which is a combination of feeder, rib- 
bon mixer, Entoleter Centrifugal Mixer, 
and bagger. In Marvin’s words, the use 
of the Entoleter machine (made by En- 
toleter, Inc., New Haven, Connecticut) 
“puts us in a much more favorable com- 
petitive position. It is the most efficient 
and economical system we could find for 
a combination of mixing, particle size 
reduction, and deagglomeration.” 


THE WATERBURY OPERATION 

The operation, as practiced by Hub- 
bard-Hall in its Waterbury plant is: ac- 
tive ingredient is weighed out and add- 
ed to the feed section of the Poulsen unit 
(see Figure 1) along with the inert filler 
material. A continuous conveyor ele- 
vator (Figure 2 shows the vertical re- 
turn run of this elevator) elevates the 
material to the top of the unit. A selector 
valve diverts the elevated material so 
that it drops into the ribbon mixer 
(shown protruding from the rear of the 
unit in Figure 3). 

After about ten minutes in the ribbon 
mixer, the material is discharged and a 
screw conveyor (not shown) moves the 
material back to the elevator. The ma- 
terial is elevated again, but this time the 
selector valve is positioned so as to di- 
vert the material into the Entoleter Cen- 
trifugal Mixer, (the motor and feed in- 
lets of which are shown on top of the 
Poulsen unit in Figure 2). After passing 
through the Entoleter machine, product 
drops into holding bin immediately be- 


low and then into the bagging unit 
(shown in use in Figure 3). 

The high-speed, high-energy centrifu 
gal action in the Entoleter Centrifugal 
mixer (illustrated in Figure 4) breaks 
up any nodules or clusters of material in 
the mix, and produces an intimate. 
smooth-textured blend in which the ac- 
tive ingredient is completely dispersed 

During the eight years that Hubbard 
Hall has had the unit, total maintenance 
on the Entoleter machine has amounted 
to the replacement of a single rotor. 

Another problem, in addition to that 
of dispersing active ingredients, that the 
Entoleter Centrifugal Mixer solved for 
Hubbard-Hall arose during the formu 
lation of Phygon wettable powders 
(used as fruit fungicide for apple scab 
and brown rot on peaches). One of the 
inert materials used with the Phygon is 
epsom salts. The first benefit received 
was particle size reduction of the rather 
coarse epsom salt grains—an action that 
would have been missed without the En 
toleter unit. 


MIXTURE IS HOMOGENOUS 

And, to make the Phygon-epsom salts 
mixture dustless for safe handling, Hub- 
bard-Hall sprays ethylene glycol onto 
the material during the ribbon mixer 
step. This moistening gives agglomer 
ates and clusters in the ribbon mixer dis 
charge—but the following step through 
the Entoleter machine breaks up all 
agglomerates and clusters to give a 
smooth, homogeneous mixture. 
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Figure 2. Top of Poulsen unit shows motor and 
feed inlets of the Entoleter centrifugal mixer, ver- 
tical return run of the continuous elevator and 
divided outlet from the elevator which can be di- 
verted to send material to the ribbon mixer (right- 
hand leg of the outlet) or to the Entoleter machine 
(left-hand leg of the outlet). 


roducts 


The Hubbard-Hall Chemical Com- 
pany is the result of a 1957 merger of 
three agricultural chemicals companies 
into the Apothocaries Hall Company of 
Waterbury. Apothocaries Hall itself 
dates back to an original drug store of 
that name founded in Waterbury in 
1849. Today, however, the company is 
no longer involved in the drug business. 

Hubbard-Hall is a leader in the 
Northeastern agricultural supply in- 
dustry as a regional distributor of fin- 
ished goods for national manufacturers 
and as a formulator of agricultural 
dusts and wettable powders under its 
“Liberty” and “Double-H” brands and 
as a manufacturer of fertilizers at four 
southern New England locations. 

As an indication of the breadth of 
Hubbard-Hall’s agricultural chemicals 
activities, following is a list of some of 
the materials that they use in compound- 
ing their products: active ingredients 
include Parathion 25, Malathion, Cap- 
tan, Phygon, Thylate, Sevin, Guthion, 
DDT, Chlordane, Endrin, and others; 
inert fillers include talcum, epsom salts, 
Pyrax, Silvacon, and others. 

In addition, the company has diver- 
sified activities including the industrial 
chemical and metal finishing fields. It is 
affliated with Connecticut Chlorine 
Products Company of Waterbury (a 
wholly owned subsidiary distributing 
chlorine) and Chem-Salts, Inc., of At- 
lanta, Georgia, (an affiliate company 
manufacturing chemical specialties for 
industrial use). + 
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Figure 3. After the formulation passes through the ribbon mixer and Entoleter centrifugal mixer, it is 





fed into bags from the holding bin into which the Entoleter machine discharges. This full view of the 
Poulsen unit also shows the ribbon mixer located at the rear of the unit. 





Figure 4. Entoleter centrifugal mixer vtilizes 
high-speed, high-energy centrifugal action to give 
complete dry homogenization of the formulation 
ingredients. The dry material is fed, by the inlets 
and distributor, to the center of the rotor (A). The 
rotor consists of two steel discs (B) spaced about 
one inch apart by specially designed impactors 
(C). The material is spun ovt, by centrifugal force, 
into a thinning film as it approaches the periphery 
of the rotor. Powerful centrifugal action causes 
every particle of the material to be thoroughly 
processed, giving complete and uniform dispersion 
of the active ingredients in the final product. 
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These services (and more ) 


MG TOTAL 


Why limit your total opportunity 


Many of the fertilizer industry’s most successful manufacturers rely on IMC as 
a single source for their full line of raw materials* and total service. 






IMC interests itself in every phase of your marketing operation . . . does 


something positive about it. Total Service embraces marketing assistance, sales 








MARKET MANAGEMENT “ALES, DEALER, ADVERTISING TECHNICAL 
ANALYSIS HELP HELP FARMER MEETING PROMOTION SERVICES 
ASSISTANCE HELP 


—_ COMPLETE LINE OF FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


Phosphate Rock e Calcined Phosphate Rock ¢ Triple Superphosphate (Run-of-pile, Coarse, Granular) 
Phosphoric Acid © Muriate of Potash (Standard, Coarse, Granular) ¢ Sulphate of Potash e Sul-Po-Mag® 
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are yours with 


SERVICE! 


with anything less ? 


services, management help, technical service, year-round planning, transporta- 





as 
tion, insurance, safety, and credit and collection assistance. 
Why limit your potential . . . take advantage of IMC’s Total Service for your 


eS 
fullest profit opportunity. Join forces with IMC! 





YEAR-ROUND CREDIT AND SALESMEN 
AL SALES ant toa COLLECTION TRAINING “aaa 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 





= | PLANNING 
a INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
25 
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MATERIALS HANDLING 








CUSTOM APPLICATION 


* 


Fleg men lines up the spray path for the pilot. One application cycle was completed every six minutes. 


ERIAL FERTILIZER applications 


By EARL G. JOHNSON* 


ERIAL application of nitrogen ferti- 

lizer to 700 acres of runway shoul- 
ders greatly facilitated the execution of 
maintenance portions of a soil conser- 
vation and land management program 
at the Naval Weapons Industrial Re- 
serve Plant, Calverton, Long Island, 
New York. 

This 3000-acre tract of Navy-owned 
land is leased to the Grumman Aircraft 
Engineering Corporation as a testing fa- 
cility and assembly plant for naval air- 
craft this company develops and manu- 
factures. The fertilizer operations and 
other soil conservation measures men- 
tioned in this paper were carried out by 
the Grumman Corporation. The Area 
Public Works Office, New York, assisted 


in a technical advisory capacity in plan- 





*Special Assistant for Soil Conservation and 
Erosion Control, Atlantic Division, Bureau of 
Yards and Docks/Area Public Works Office, 
New York, Department of the Navy. Paper 
prepared for delivery at the 1960 annual meet- 
ing American Society of Agronomy Land Use 
and Management Military Lands Subdivision. 
The opinions or assertions contained herein 
are the private ones of the author and are not 
to be construed as official or reflecting the 
views of the Navy Department, or the Naval 
service at large. 
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ning the land management program and 
the annual maintenance increments. 

A number of soil conservation meas- 
ures were accomplished on this tract, 
but the semi-annual fertilizer applica- 
tions, required to maintain vegetation 
on the runway shoulders, is the practice 
where recurring treatments are neces- 
sary. Aerial applications provided a 
practical economical method of treat- 
ment with the five-man maintenance 
crew. By means of plane, the time re- 
quired was reduced from four weeks 
(800 manhours) to 12144 hours (6214 
manhours. ) 

Not only is the aerial method much 
faster, easier and cleaner to handle, but 
also it has resulted in a saving in ferti- 
lizer cost. In addition, the applications 
have been made at the right season 
and with less disruption to the regular 
operations of the maintenance crew. 


IMPROVEMENT WAS REMARKABLE 

The improvement in grass cover re- 
sulting from these fertilizer treatments 
has been remarkable. The formerly thin 
stand of grass has flourished into a thick 
growth resisting both wind and water 
erosion. As a result, there has been a 
marked reduction in sand, grit and peb- 
bles being blown or carried on to run- 


ways and other paved surfaces ready to 
be sucked into valuable jet aircraft. 
Grumman maintenance officials report 
that formerly 34 cubic yards of these 
gritty particles were collected in daily 
sweeping operations. After improved 
shoulder vegetation only about a gallon 
of this material is recovered in the 
sweepings and most of this is small sand 
particles. The total area of runway and 
taxiway paved surface is approximately 
5,000,000 square feet (115 acres). 

Rilling and gullying of the runway 
shoulders, from water erosion, has been 
checked by the improved vegetation. 
Thus, a smooth, safe surface is assured 
as a safety measure in the event of acci- 
dental landing of aircraft on runway 
shoulders. Also, the areas are very much 
easier to maintain, general appearance 
is greatly enhanced, and the expense of 
perpetual repairing of eroded areas has 
been eliminated. 

The origin of these rather extensive 
fertilizer operations dates back to 1956. 
Creeping red and alta fescue, originally 
established during construction, were 
rapidly thinning out. The sterile sandy 
soil has a low degree of cohesiveness 
and, consequently, accelerated surface 
flow from barren land, as well as paved 
areas, created numerous rills and gullies 
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TABLE 1. COST ANALYSIS FOR AERIAL APPLICATIONS 
(Based on 30% Nitrogen Solution) 


10.48 Ibs. (3.25 Ibs. N) 
108,400 Ibs. (32,500 Ibs. N) 
54.2 ton (16.25 ton N) 

2. Materials Cost 





Cost for 10,000 gal. (54.2 ton @$60.00 per ton) $3252.00 

(Based on bid price in tank car lot delivered) 

Cost per acre (Based on 10,000 gal. for 700 acres) $ 465 

3. Application Cost 

Aeroplane and pilot (1'2¢ per Ib. for 108,400 Ibs.) ! $1626.00 

5-man ground crew for 12'2 hrs. (62% manhours) $ 188.50 

(Based on $3.00 per manhour) 

Tank truck rental (Based on $50.00 per day for 3 days) $ 150.00 

Miscellaneous contingency expenses (estimated) $ 100.00 
Total Application Cost $2064.50 


Per Acre Application Cost $ 2.94 

4. Cost Summary (Materials and application) 
Total Per Acre 
Materials Cost $3252.00 $ 4.65 
Application Cost $2064.00 $ 2.94 
TOTAL COSTS........... $5316.00 $ 7.59 


1 The aeroplane is company-owned and operated. The charge of 1\e¢ per Ib. of 
material distributed is considered a realistic cost for application of spray ma- 
terial applied by a commercial applicator on large areas such as existed on the 
Grumman airfield. 


m runway shoulders 


On a 3,000-acre tract of Navy-owned land, leased by Grumman Aircraft, they’ re 


proving that aerial application is more economical, faster, easier and cleaner 


in the runway shoulders. Continued re- 
pair to eroded areas was becoming a 
major expense item and maintenance 
mowings were almost impossible. 

At the request of the Grumman Air- 
craft Engineering Corporation, through 
the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics (now 
Bureau of Naval Weapons). the Area 
Public Works Office, New York, devel- 
oped a long range soil conservation pro- 
gram. Pursuant to BUDOCKS policy, 
technical advice was obtained from the 
New York State Office of the Soil Con- 
servation Service, U. S. Department of 
\griculture, on soils, vegetation and 
runoff control measures. Also, the New 
York State Conservation Department 
idvised on forestry aspects. The tech- 
nical advice and information obtained 
from these various sources were co- 
ordinated by the Soil Conservation En- 
gineer of the Area Public Works Office. 
New York, who prepared the Long 
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TABLE 2. COMPARATIVE COST FOR GROUND APPLICATIONS 
(Based on the use of Ammonium nitrate pellets, 33% N) 
1. Material Cost 


48.75 tons Ammonium nitrate @$85 per ton $4144.00 


Cost per acre (Based on 700 acres) $ 5.92 
(48.75 tons Ammonium nitrate is the equivalent in Nitrogen 
of 54.2 ton of 30% nitrogen solution. The price, $85.00 per 
ton, is the estimated bid price for quantity sales). 
2. Application Cost 
5-man crew 4 weeks (800 manhours @$3.00 per hr.) $2400.00 
Equipment charge 4 weeks @$300.00 per week $1200.00 
Total Application Cost $3600.00 
Per Acre Application Cost $ 5.14 
3. Cost Summary 
Total Per Acre 
Material Cost $4144.00 $ 5.92 
Application $3600.00 $ 5.14 
TOTAL COSTS..........-; $7744.00 $11.06 


te 
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AERIAL FERTILIZER . . « consinnes) 


Range Land Management Plan. 

This plan called for a number of 
erosion control practices and conserva- 
tion measures including the rejuvena- 
tion of the 700 acres of grassed runway 
shoulders. In 1957 initial treatments 
of one ton per acre of ground agricul- 
tural limestone and 500 pounds per acre 
of 10-10-10 fertilizer were made by the 
Grumman Aircraft Corporation main- 
tenance crews, after considerable extra 
effort. 

In 1958, the five-man maintenance 
crew, operating two tractor-drawn, 10- 
foot spreaders, over a period of two 
months was unable to complete the fol- 
low-up application of ammonium nitrate 
(150 tbs. per acre) at the optimum sea- 
son. Bad weather and soggy soil condi- 
tions greatly hindered operations. It was 
evident that success of the program was 
being jeopardized because of the dif- 
ficulties and delays encountered in 
ground methods of fertilizer applica- 
tions with the maintenance forces avail- 
able. For these reasons, aerial applica- 
tions were tried by the Grumman Cor- 
poration. 


30% NITROGEN SOLUTION USED 

The spring of 1959 the Grumman Ag- 
Cat Sprayer and Crop Duster was used. 
This plane is a highly maneuverable 
single engine bi-plane, built especially 
for agricultural purposes. (This plane 
is built for Grumman by Schweizer Air- 
craft Company, Elmira, New York.) 
Specifications for the plane include an 
overall length of 24 feet 8 inches, a gross 
weight of 3750 pounds, an empty weight 
of 2179 pounds and a 29 cubic foot (217 
gal.) hopper volume. Maximum speed 
in level flight is 110 mph; stall speed is 
42 mph. At maximum gross weights, 
take-off distance is 676 feet. 

Instead of ammonium nitrate pellets, 
a 30 per cent nitrogen solution was used. 
The 30 per cent product was selected to 


avoid salting out in near freezing spring 
weather. In warmer weather, a 32 pei 
cent nitrogen solution is possible. Speci- 
fications of the 30 per cent nitrogen so- 
lution are 42.2 per cent ammonium 
nitrate, 32.7 per cent urea, and 25.1 per 
cent water. It weighs 10.84 pounds per 
gallon. (3.25 Ibs. The particular 
product used was URAN 30 manufac- 
tured by the Allied Chemical Corpora- 
tion. 


SPRAY OPERATIONS DISCUSSED 

The nitrogen solution was delivered 
to the railroad siding of the Grumman 
plant at Calverton in a 10,000 gallon 
tank car. It was loaded into a tank truck 
by compressed air and trucked to the 
field site. The solution was pumped into 
the plane hopper with an ordinary con- 
struction pump. These transfer opera- 
tions required a three-man crew. 

The solution was applied at the rate 
of 13 gallons per acre, which provided 
42.25 pounds of nitrogen. Each plane 
load carried sufficient solution for 10 
acres or 130 gallons weighing 1380 
pounds. 

Two flag men were used in the field to 
line up the 45 foot spray path for the 
pilot. Every 6 minutes a full operation 
was completed including filling the 
take off, spraying 130 
gallons of solution over 10 acres and 
landing ready for another re-fill. 

The major delay was in waiting for 
the tank truck to re-fill after every 12 or 
13 plane loadings. This time was found 
advantageous as a rest period for the 
pilot. 

Initially, it took hours to com- 
plete aerial fertilizer applications on 
the 700 acres. By the spring of 1960, 
the time was reduced to 121% 
6214 manhours. 

The cost for materials and aerial ap- 
plication are given in Table 1. The total 
ane ‘rials cost was $3252.00 or $4.65 


plane hopper, 


hours or 





Aerial view of erosion damage to runway shoulders at Calverton, L. A 
Long gulley in foreground and bare patches on runway were an tt 


N. Y., before 1959. 
e problem. 





Aerial application of nitrogen solutions has checked gullying and ‘am. 


per acre. Application costs are estimate 
at $2064.00 or $2.94 per acre. The tota 
costs for material and aerial applicatio 
came to $5316.00 or $7.59 per acre. 

Comparative costs for ground app! 
cations, formerly used, are given i 
Table 2. The material for a comparab!| 
amount of nitrogen costs $4144.00 « 
$5.92 per acre. Application costs wer 
$3600.00 or $5.15 per acre. The tot: 
costs for material and ground applic: 
tion was $7744.00 or $11.06 per acre 

The savings by the use of aerial appl 
cations as compared to former groun 
applications are $2428.00 or $3.47 px 
acre. 

Moreover, in addition to the dire: 
savings, the advantage of more time! 
operations is highly beneficial. Also, th 
lack of disruption of regular work 
the five-man maintenance crew is ver 
important. 

The cost figures are based on a 10,00 
gallon car lot of fertilizer solution. A: 
tually, only 9100 gallons is required 
However, since the 10,000 gallon lot 
was purchased, this quantity was used as 
the basis for comparative cost analysis 

Aerial applications appear uniquely 
suited to runway other 
similar large open areas of military land 
in need of fertilizer treatment. The flight 
lines are long, and the travel distances 
for plane re-fills is short. Usually, land 
ing and take-off can be made from paved 
surfaces right on the site. Also, trucks 
supplying the fertilizer solution general 
ly can travel to the site on paved sur 
faces. Thus, wet ground conditions do 
not hamper operations. 


shoulders or 


Conversely, grounds applications o1 
large open areas of military land 
pear disadvantageous. Trucks and 
spreaders must travel considerable dis 
tance over land areas, frequently wet 
of uneven terrain, to remot 
corners of the field. Contractors fo 
ground applications of fertilizer are not 
available everywhere and this was th 
case at Calverton, L. I., N. Y. Also, s 
curity frequently restricts the use o! 
contract ground fertilizer applicatior 
methods. 


soggy, or 


Important factors to keep in mind ir 
the aerial application of fertilizer are 
1) Low wind velocities—10 miles per 
hour or less, are necessary. At Calvert 
ton. New York. early morning hours 
were generally the most favorable time 
2) The size of the job should be suf 
ficient to take advantage of railroad 
tank car lots unless a source is readily 
available in smaller quantities at favor 
able prices. 3) Airfield or similar areas 
with long flight lines and open areas 
would appear to be the most advantage 
ous for aerial application. Military 
grounds with numerous small areas 
buildings, trees and other obstructions 
are not as well suited because of the 
probable added application costs and 
hazards involved. * 
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NO MAJOR REPAIRS 
IN 25 YEARS’ 


Sturtevant Construction Assures 
Long Mill Life at Top Loads 


Sturtevant crushing and grinding ma- 
chinery answers the long life top-load pro- 
duction problem for medium to small size 
plants. Many Sturtevants have been operat- 
ing above rated capacities for more than 25 
years, and without a major repair. 

“Open-Door™ design gives instant acces- 
sibility where needed — makes cleanouts, 
inspection and maintenance fast and easy. 
Machines may be set up in units to operate 
at equal quality and capacity. 





Jow Crushers — Produce coarse (5 in. largest mod- 
el) to fine (% in. smallest model). Eight models 
range from 2 x 6 in. jaw opening (lab model) to 
12 x 26 in. Capacities to WO tph. All except two 
smallest sizes operate on double cam principle — 
crush double per energy unit. Request Bulletin No. 
062 





Rotary Fine Crusher — Reduce soft to medium hard 
3} to 8 in. material down to % to 1% in. sizes. 
Capacities up to 30 tph. Smallest model has 6 x 18 
in. hopper opening; largest, 10 x 30 in. Non-clog- 
ging operation, Single handwheel 
Request Bulletin No. 063. 





Crushing Rells — Reduce soft to hard 2 in. and 
smaller materials to from 12 to 20 mesh with mini- 
mum fines. Eight sizes, with rolls from 8 x § in. 
to 38 x 20 in.; rates to 87 tph. Three types — Bal- 
anced Rolls; Piain Balanced Rolls; Laboratory 
Rolls — all may be adjusted in operation. Request 
Bulletin No. 06S. 


. 





Hommer Mills — Reduce to 20 mesh. Swing-Sledge 
Mills crush or shred medium hard material up to 
70 tph. Hinged-Hammer Pulverizers crush or shred 


regulates size. | 


softer material at rates up to 30 tph. Four Swing- | 


Sledge Mills with feed openings from 6 x 5 in. to | 


20 x 3% im. Four Hinged-Hammer Pulverizers 
with feed cponine, from 12 x 12 in, to 12% x 24 in, 
Request Bulletin No. 084 


*Reports Manager W. Carleton Merrill 
concerning Sturtevant Swing-Sledge Mill 
at James F. Morse Co., Boston. 


STURTEVANT 
MILL COMPANY 
161 Clayton St., Boston 22, Mass. 





Fertilizer Manufacturers 


Have a Big Day” at 


University of Illinois 


A’ T 150 fertilizer manufacturers 
and their representatives gathered 
at the University of Illinois on February 
2 to hear the latest research results and 
learn more about [Ilinois soil properties. 
University of Illinois agronomists pre- 
sented the program. 


CHANGES IN RECOMMENDATIONS 
S. R. Aldrich, extension soils special- 
ist, reported on changes in phosphorus 
and potassium recommendations. In 
the future, the suggested treatments for 
soils will be shown in actual pounds of 
nutrients rather than in pounds of su- 
perphosphate, triple superphosphate, 
rock phosphate, and muriate of potash. 
With this approach, nutrients can be 
calculated for any fertilizer rather than 
only individual fertilizer materials. 

Aldrich reported that phos- 
phorus and potassium contents of fer- 
tilizers will also be reported on an ele- 
mental basis, as nitrogen is now indi- 
cated. He pointed out that P.O; (phos- 
phate) is about 44°% phosphorus and 
K.O (potash) is about 83°% potassium. 
At some future date, fertilizer analyses 
will show only the elemental basis, but 
by using a dual listing in educational 
publications, fertilizer dealers and buy- 
ers will get acquainted with this term- 
inology. 

J. C. Laverty, in charge of the U. of I. 
soil testing laboratory, reported that 45 
Class A commercial soil testing labora- 
tories and 79 county extension labora- 
tories are now operating in Illinois. He 
suggested farmers use the approved lab- 
oratories as their best source of soil test 
information. 


BETTER TESTING METHODS 

He reported the following improve- 
ments are now taking place in soil test- 
ing methods: 

1) The visual test for acidity is being 
replaced with a pH test made by an elec- 
tronic instrument. He stated that this 
method will cover the entire range from 
acid to alkaline soils and can be cali- 
brated to give a direct measure of lime 
requirement. The pH test will also serve 


also 


as a guide to the form of phosphate t 
use on individual fields. 

2) The photelometer method for test 
ing soils for phosphorus is being intro 
duced. An instrument will reduce hu 
man error and permit the introduction 
of a second phosphor us test. This second 
test | P, ) will enable the tester to dete: 
mine the amount of phosphorus in the 
soil for use by crops during the coming 
growing season, Laverty reported. The 
P, test may be used as a guide for ap 
plying soluble phosphates. The old 
phosphorus test (P.) will still be used 
as a guide for rock phosphate recom 
mendations. 

The new P, test is not interpreted in 
terms of high, medium, or low for the 
soil, but rather with respect to high, 
medium, or low for specific crops. So 
a given test might be low for wheat but 
high for corn or soybeans. 

M. P. Britton, U. of I. extension plant 
pathologist, described the importance 
of the turf grass industry to fertilizer 
manufacturers. Dave Larson, research 
assistant, reported on a study of bulk 
application of fertilizers. Efficiency of 
nitrogen was discussed by L. T. Kurtz 
and M. B. Russell, head of the Depart 
ment of Agronomy, reported on a 
tivities of the department in relation to 
proposed changes in the Illinois Ferti 
lizer Law. Characteristics of Illinois 
soils as media for plant growth were dis 
cussed by a team of U. of I. agrono 
mists. 


NEW LEADERS FOR GROUP 
During the business session, the fol 
lowing ofhicers of the Illinois Fertilizer 
Industry Association were elected: John 
Abbott, Ashkum Fertilizer Company, 
Ashkum, chairman; R. M. Morehead. 
Olin Mathieson, St. Louis, vice chair 
man; Roy B. Nethery, Federal Chem 
ical Company, Danville, secretary; and 
Harold L. Stangel, Darling Co., East St 
Louis, treasurer. Robert E. Weis, Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., East St. 
Louis, past chairman, presided over the 
business meeting. 
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3-WAY BOOST IN POTASH 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF TRONA® MURIATE 
WILL SOON MEAN BETTER SERVICE...BETTER MIXED 
FERTILIZERS...HIGHER YIELDS OF QUALITY CROPS 


Increased production of Muriate of Potash at Trona will be measured in three-way 
benefits. Expanded potash facilities, shown above, will soon make available from 
AP&CC more tonnage of free-flowing, uniform granule size Trona potash in gran- 
ular and regular grades for agriculture’s expanding needs. To the mixer, more 
quality potash from Trona will mean a better finished product . . . and to the grower, 
higher yields of quality crops. 


<ZEE> American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


3000 W. SIXTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 54, CALIFORNIA 
99 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Other Sales Offices: Chicago « San Francisco « Portland (Ore.) « Atianta « Columbus (O.) « Shreveport 
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TABLE 1.—NITROGEN: estimated supply of 
nitrogen for fertilizer purposes, 
1959-60 and 1960-61, United 
States and possessions 























' Revised. ? Adjusted for estimated quantity going into non-fertilizer uses. 





(1,000 short tons of N) 
Hem 1959-60' 1960-61 — 
Supply from domestic sources 
Solids: 
Ammonium nitrate ? 433 456 
Ammonium sulfate ? 294 303 
110 120 
All other solids 256 __302 
Total solids 1,093 1,181 
Ammonia (including aqua) 84) 891 
All other 809 837 
Total liquids 1,650 1,728 
Total (solids and liquids) 2,743 2,909 
Imports 
Ammonium nitrate 52 73 
Ammonium sulfate 54 32 
Urea ? 12 18 
Ammonium nitrate-limestone mixtures 26 20 
Sodium nitrate 73 70 
Nitrogen solutions 6 12 
All other 75 65 
Tetal 298 290 
Exports 
Ammonium nitrate 21 8 
Ammonium sulfote 51 49 
Uree 16 32 
Ammonia (including aqua) 66 92 
All other 34 54 
Tetal 188 235 
NET DOMESTIC SUPPLY 2,853 2,964 


Situation 






























Supplies are expected to increase four per cent over 1959-60. 
This year’s report reflects the industry's optimism at a time when 


there is reduced activity in many other sectors of the economy. 


A report of the Agricultural Chemicals Staff 
HAROLD H. SHEPARD, in charge 
JOHN N. MAHAN, fertilizer specialist 
CHARLOTTE A. GRAHAM, administrative assistant 


Commodity Stabilization Service, Food and Materials Division 
USDA, Washington, D. C 


S PPLIES of fertilizers for 1960-61 are expected to total 
8,293,000 tons of plant nutrients—nitrogen (N), phos 
phate (P.O; ) and potash (K.O)—an increase of 4 per cent 
over 1959-60. 

This report reflects the optimism of the fertilizer industry 
at a time when activity is at a reduced level in many othe: 
sectors of the economy. Estimates in this report, howevel! 
are based on stock trends, rates of production and foreig: 
trade during the first six months of the fertilizer year in re 
lation to the same period in other years. If these estimates ar 
as realistic as they seem, a tight supply situation might aris 
this season because production schedules usually are not 
flexible enough to meet a sudden upsurge in fertilizer shi; 
ments. Changes in agricultural legislation or programs coul 
have an effect on fertilizer trends. 

Incredibly large quantities of fertilizers move to farms i 
a growing number of forms during any extremely short 
planting season. Weather conditions determine the start 
interruptions, and even close of the season. Handling an 
transportation facilities become loaded to the limit. Timi: 
influences farmer’s preferences for particular kinds ai 
forms of product. Spot orders result from unanticipate: 
needs and many of these may remain unfilled during th 
busiest part of the season. More than at any time since th 
early 1950's, farmers this year would be wise to place thei 
fertilizer orders well in advance of application to assur: 
themselves of supplies of specific products. 


NITROGEN (N) 


Supplies of nitrogen for fertilizers for the 1960-61 year 
are expec ted to total 2,964,000 tons of N. up } per cent ove! 
the record 1959-60 supply (table 1) 

Production of anhydrous ammonia and fertilizer grade 

(Continued on page 34) 
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The year 1960 set important all-time records 


in farming! Farm output and food consumption 





Apriz, 1961 


were the highest in history. The value of farm 
lands and farm machinery soared to a new 
top. And despite a national recession, gross 


farm income exceeded 1959— was the second 


largest annual total ever achieved... 


Agriculture is the nation’s biggest 
industry—and the nation’s best farmers 
are reached by SuccEssFuL FARMING! 

The SF audience has more money. In 
the past decade, SucCEssFUL FARMING 
farm families’ estimated annual cash 
income from farming has averaged 
around 70°, above the average U. S. 
farm income. 

And they own more cars, trucks, 


tractors, corn pickers and combines 





wy : 


than any similar size group of farmers 
in the world. Their farms average 
more than 300 acres—50% larger than 
in 1945. 

SF subscribers have a big stake in 
agriculture—maintain valuable soil 
fertility with commercial fertilizer, 
make wide use of farm chemicals. They 
are your best sales prospects! 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING gives more than 
1,300,000 circulation in the National 
Edition. SF provides infinite flexibility 
in the 12 State & Regional Editions — 
advertisers can match market and 
map, concentrate your messages where 
sales potential is highest, give dealers 
extra support. 

All SuccessFuL FARMING editions 
have the same editorial excellence, and 
enjoy SF influence and prestige, based 
on 59 years of service, deliver maximum 
fertilizer and farm chemical sales. 

Ask the nearest SF office for full facts. 


MEREDITH PuBLIsHING Company, Des Moines...with offices in 
New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and San Francisco, 
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The PERTILEZER situation 
1968-1968 cosa: 


ammonium nitrate solution——basic nitrogenous materials 

is again at record levels. Separately, in combination, or one 
or both supplemented with urea, these constitute about 60 per 
cent of the total domestic nitrogen supply. A 6 per cent 
larger supply of anhydrous ammonia for direct application 





TABLE 2.—PHOSPHATE: estimated supply of 
P.O. for fertilizer purposes, 
1959-60 and 1960-61, United 
States and possessions 


(1,000 short tons of available P.O.) 























item 1959-60' 1960-61 
Supply from domestic sources 
Normal and enriched superphosphate 1,329 1,264 
Concentrated superphosphate 916 1,019 
A ium phosphate ? 232 298 
All other * 351 384 
Total 2,828 2,965 
Imports 
Ammonium phosphate 56 56 
All other 26 25 
Total 82 81 
Exports 
Normal superphosphate 36 27 
Concentrated superphosphate 112 120 
Ammonium phosphate 20 48 
All other 9 me a 
Total 177 204 
NET DOMESTIC SUPPLY 2,733 2,842 





' Revised. ? Liquid and solid ammonium phosphate shipped as such by primary 
producers. ? includes ammonium phosphate (produced in combination with 
potash salts to make mixed fertilizers), nitric phosphates, sodium phosphate, 
wet base goods, calcium metaphosphote, natural organics, phosphate rock and 
colloidal phosphate, basic slog, and estimates of wet and furnace phosphoric 
acid for liquid and solid mixed fertilizers and direct application 








TABLE 3.—POTASH: estimated supply of 
K.O for fertilizer purposes, 
1959-60 and 1960-61, United 
States and possessions 


(1,000 short tons of K.O) 




















item 1959-60! 1960-61 
Supply from domestic sources 
Potassium chloride 2,383 2,455 
Potassium sulfate ? 127 132 
All other 20 20 
Total 2,530 2,607 
Potassium chloride 219 200 
Potassium sulfate ? 39 28 
All other 24 25 
Total 282 253 
Exports 
Potassium chloride 395 350 
Potassium sulfate ? 15 15 
All other 8 9 
Tota! 418 374 
NET DOMESTIC SUPPLY 2,394 2,486 





' Revised. * includes sulfate of potash-magnesic. 











and use in mixed fertilizers is expected to be available this 
year. Exports of ammonia are expected to increase 40 pe: 
cent over 1959-60. The supply of nitrogen solutions will ris: 
nearly 4 per cent, with imports expected to double. Son: 
increase in exports of solutions is included in the figure {: 
“all other” nitrogen. 

About 5 per cent more solid ammonium nitrate will b 
available than a year ago due to increases in production ar 
imports, and further curtailment of exports 

Ammonium sulfate production was down about 69.00) 
tons of N content in 1959-60 from the previous year due | 
the steel strike and decreased synthetic production. Yet Jun 
30, 1960, inventories of primary producers totaled 195,73 
tons of material against 72,342 tons at the previous year’: 
end. In the current year, by-product ammonium sulfate pr: 
duction is lagging behind normal levels because of reduc: 
output of the steel industry’s cokeoven, while producers « 
synthetic are operating only at about the same level as las 
year. Production plus stocks, however, should provide abou 
3 per cent increase in domestic material. Indications are tha 
ammonium sulfate of exact specification as to granule size 
etc., is in tight supply. This may reduce the competitive 
position of other ammonium sulfate because imports in the 
first half of the year lagged and exports were about the sam« 
These circumstances may encourage shifts to other forms o! 
nitrogen. 

Urea production was down about one per cent during th: 
first half of the year but is expected to pick up during the 
second half. Imports were up about 50 per cent: however. it 
is estimated that less than 40 per cent of imported urea goes 
for fertilizer even though it is imported under that classi 
fication. Exports during the first five months of 1960-6] 
were about 31% times those of last year: prospects for the 
last half of 1960-61 indicate urea exports for the whole year 
will be about double those of a vear ago. 

Increased production of ammonium phosphates, nitric 
phosphates and ammonium nitrate-limestone is expected to 
raise other unspecified solid nitrogen carriers 16 per cent 
over last year. 

Anhydrous ammonia capacity continues to grow through 
expansion of existing plants and construction of new ones 
A bout 453,000 tons of N capacity will be added to the present 
4.3 million when six new plants are completed. In addition 
a number of other plants are being expanded or have ex 
pansions scheduled for over 160,000 tons of N. 


PHOSPHATE (P.O,) 


Domestic supplies of P.O; for fertilizers in 1960-61 ar 
expected to be 2,842,000 tons, 4 per cent more than in 1959 
60 (table 2). 

Supplies from domestic production will be up 5 per cent 
but imports will show little change and exports will prob 
ably be up 15 per cent. 

Normal and enriched superphosphate supplies: are ex 
pected to be down 5 per cent from 1959-60. Exports ar: 
likely to drop 25 per cent. 

Concentrated superphosphate production will be up over 
10 per cent. Heavy exports in the fall are expected to taper 
off to a 7 per cent increase for the year. 

Shipments of ammonium phosphates by primary pro 
ducers will be up 28 per cent over 1959-60. Imports are ex 
pected to be about the same as last year. Exports will prob 
ably be more than double those of last year and leave a net 
gain of less than 40,000 tons of P.O;. 

Supplies of all other phosphates will increase 11 per cer 
Wet-process phosphoric acid production is at a record leve' 

220,000 tons of P.O, over last year. Furnace acid is up 
10,000 tons of P.O,;. Use of phosphoric acid for direct ap 
plication and in liquid and solid mixed fertilizers in 1959-60 
totaled an estimated 170,000 tons of POs. 

A share of the extra phosphoric acid will go into increased 


(Continued on page 36) 
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FOR FERTILIZER CHEMIGALS 











For more than thirty years we have produced trace elements 
for the fertilizer industry. 


GET THESE PLUS FACTORS— 


Cut cost with combined carload lots from One Basic Source or save 
time, plant space and labor by using our Custom Formulated 
Mixtures—We will furnish you combinations of minerals mixed 
to your particular specifications. 


For further information, phone, wire or write — 


Foliar 
Nutritional 
Products— 


Iron, Zinc and Manganese 
Compounds—Nvu-lron, Nu-Z, 
Nu-Manese and Es-Min-El 

(a foliar applied mineral 
mixture). 


2) e ORMESSEE CORE ORATION 





Apri, 1961 
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The BERFILIZER situation 
1966-196) .....:.... 


production of concentrated superphosphate, ammonium 
phosphates, and nitric phosphates with some acid available 
for expansion in direct application and use in mixing plants. 
Indications are that there is a softening in the non-fertilizer 
market for furnace acid which will result in additional acid 
from this source going to the fertilizer industry. 

Scheduled construction and expansion in the period 1960- 
62 (some of which is now on stream) will swell wet-process 
acid capacity 46 per cent above the January 1, 1960, level of 
1,348,300 tons of P,O;. Concentrated superphosphate ca- 
pacity will be increased more than 25 per cent and ammo- 
nium phosphate capacity will become nearly double that 
existing on January 1, 1960. 


POTASH (K.O) 

Potash supplies for fertilizers in 1960-61 are expected to 
total 2,486,000 tons of K,O, up 4 per cent over 1959-60 
(table 3). 

Domestic deliveries of potassium chloride (muriate) to 
the States during the first half of the year were off 20 per 
cent from the same period last year. Movement during the 
spring season is expected to bring the total for the year ahead 
of 1959-60. Potassium sulfate is expected to be up 4 per cent 
over last year. 

Imports of muriate will be down 10 per cent and potassium 
sulfate down more than 25 per cent from last year. Mixed 
fertilizers and other potash carriers are expected to continue 
at 1959-60 levels. 


Tyler Leads the Way! 


a sensational 


BREA BH - 
TE ROU G Fi 


im design and 
engineering! 


DO-IT-YOURSELF 


fertilizing equipment which you can rent 
to your customers ... spreads up to an 
acre per minute. 






Even though a record production was attained last year, 
record domestic and export movement reduced stocks 
73,000 tons of K.O0 on June 30, 1960, whereas stocks hay 
been 473,000 and 261,000 tons respectively in 1958 and 195' 
Deliveries in 1960-61 must come from current production 
hence a seller’s market appears to be developing in potas! 

Exports of potassium chloride the first five months « 
1960-61 were 76 per cent larger than the same period i 
1959-60. The rate during the remainder of the year may hay 
to be decreased materially because anticipated needs at hon 
are nearly equal to current production. As a result, expor 
for the year are likely to be reduced to 11 per cent beloy 
1959-60. World supplies reportedly have been reduced by 
slow-down strike at French mines and by a mechanica 
breakdown at a Spanish mine. Because of the world suppl) 
situation U. S. producers have a more favorable expor 
market but may not be able to take full advantage of it be 
cause of domestic needs. 

Three producers have expansions underway. One pro 
ducer is building a plant in Utah, scheduled for completio: 
in late 1962, that will increase U. S. potash production ca 
pacity over 25 per cent. 

The first potassium nitrate plant in the United States di 
rected to the fertilizer market is scheduled on stream in 
late 1961. 

Bringing two facilities in Canada into production will add 
760,000 tons of K,O capacity to potash facilities in North 
America. w 


TYLER F-2 SPREADER ‘* 


‘PATENT PENDING 





@ Hauis and spreads fertilizer Wheel Tro rere 
quickly and efficiently distributor acd me hae en 

@ 45 toot spread pattern and dealer ae 

@ Investment in this machine will inquiries Wheel Bearing Seoled Tinkin 
move up to 600% more fertilizer inwited! Capos : L 





ad alelal me Al dials Metis tot sk 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


East Highway 12 
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Older products requiring high rates, yet yielding only 
60%-70% commercial control, were acceptable in 1960. 
Don’t settle for high-cost poor control in 1961 


Crabgrass and other annual grasses, plus certain annual weeds which 
plague growers, can now be positively controlled. This is the achievement 
) of Diamond’s new Dacthal—a 50% active concentrate wettable powder. 
It’s a pre-emergent herbicide which attacks the weed seed and kills it. 
Apply early in Spring or following cultivation. 


Dacthal, the new herbicide which offers this superior control, has been 
thoroughly tested for three years by Diamond, by government and 
university experiment stations. It provides the real answer to the control 
of crabgrass and many other annual grasses; purslane, Florida pussley, 
carpetweed, common chickweed and lamb’s-quarters. Definitely more 
effective than previously available crabgrass killers. 


Diamond's Dacthal is ready now for safe, sure use on ornamental 
nursery stock and orchards. See your Diamond Chemical distributor. 
Or, for more information, write Diamond Alkali Company, 300 Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


@ Diamond Chemicals 
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LéLY 


PRECISION 
FERTILIZER 
DISTRIBUTOR 


Simple in design yet robust in construction, 
the LELY Distributor’s exclusive design 
features assure accurate and uniform 
spreading of all types of material—fertilizer, 
lime, seeds, pelletized 24D etc. Spreading 
range is fully adjustable, from 4 lbs. to 
1500 lbs. per acre, with an effective spread- 
ing width up to 50 ft. (Does 25 acres an hour). 
Now available in 3 models—3-point hitch 
P.T.O. driven (illustrated), Tow type 
ground driven and Tow type P.T.O. driven. 
Hopper capacity 1000 lbs. 















EXCLUSIVE LELY 
FORCE-FEEDING SYSTEM 


Featuring: Dynamic design ejector 
disc/ Accurate, wide range feed con- 
trol/ Positive agitator for wet or lumpy 
materials/ Swinging arm adjusts 
broadcast pattern from rear to side 
delivery, gives effective wind control, 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 


LELY LTD., Agricultural Machinery, &ew> 


P.O. Box 235, Burlington, Ontario, Canada ; 
U.S. Branch & Warehouse — Dover, Delaware 
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SELF- 


(CENTURY 


PROPELLED 














Sprayer rental is a profitable service offered by many fertilizer and ag chemical dealers 
Whether you charge equipment rental by the hour or by the acre, you profit both from 
the sale of material and the equipment rental fee. 


CENTURY'S self-propelled sprayer gets the job done accurately and without trouble be- 
cause it is engineered for just such rugged performance. Nylon nozzles handle al! chemi- 
cals, even liquid fertilizers. So does the 150 gal. fibergias tanks. It works equally well 
in low of high crops. An inexpensive trailer transports it easily at highway speeds. Find 
out how CENTURY can help you sell more chemicals and liquid fertilizer by offering 
sprayer rentals to farmers in your area. Write today for free 20-page information booklet to: 
CENTURY ENGINEERING CORPORATION, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. Dept. 154-D 


NRE 








Wet Process Acid 
Use is on the Rise 


ery for wet process phosphorix 
acid for use as a fertilizer is on the 
increase. Before World War II, annua 
production was 120,000 tons. After th« 
war it increased to 400,000 tons an 
nually. In 1958, 1,070,000 tons were pro 
duced and the estimated 1960 produc 
tion was 1,300,000 tons, T. P. Hignett 
Wilson Dam, Ala., said in a paper 
Manufacture of Wet-Process Phos 
phoric Acid, presented at a symposiun 
during the 44th National Meeting of the 
American Institute of Chemical Engi 
neers, February 27, in New Orleans. 

Wet process phosphoric acid, made 
by the reaction of phosphate rock with 
sulfuric acid, is used principally for pro- 
duction of fertilizers, whereas phos- 
phoric acid produced in electric fur- 
naces is used principally for chemical 
and food products. Since 1952 produc- 
tion of wet-process phosphoric acid has 
outstripped furnace-produced acid and 
in 1958, production of the latter was 
about 400,000 tons less than the wet 
process. 


More Plants to be Built 

As the average production increase of 
wet process acid is about 110,000 tons 
a year, and several new plants are under 
construction and plans to build others 
have been announced, it appears “that 
the rate of increase is not slacking.” 

“The increased production of wet- 
process acid reflects not only the in 
creased demand for phosphate ferti- 
lizers but also a change in the type of 
fertilizer,” the paper observed 
“From 1910 to 1950, 80 per cent or 
more of the phosphorus in fertilizers 
was in the form of ordinary superphos 
phate . . . Since 1950 there has been a 
strong trend toward high-analysis gran 
ular fertilizer which requires concen- 
trated phosphate materials. For this rea 
son, the percentage of phosphatic fer 
tilizer supplied for ordinary phosphate 
has declined sharply since 1950. In 
1960, ordinary superphosphate consti 
tuted only 48 per cent of the phosphatic 


materials supplied for use in fertilizers 


... The remaining 52 per cent . . . were 
principally products made with phos- 
phoric acid...” 








A NATURAL USE WitTHhH 


QUALITY PRODUCT 


SHIPPING POINT 
PLANTS 
HACKLEBURG, ALABAMA 


QUALITY AND SERVICE SIN 
Kaolin, Fertilizer Grade, excels as a coater-conditioner of granulated or prilled high analysis 
fertilizers. Large tonmage uséd year after year. COSTS SO LITTLE — DOES SO MUCH. 


USE “TAKO” Airfloated Colloidal Kaoliniti 





THE THOMAS ALABAMA KAOLIN COMPANY 2412 KEN OAK ROAD 


CONFIDENCE 





AIRFLOATED 
BAGGED OR BULK 


GUARANTEED 
LESS 1% FREE MOISTURE 





BALTIMORE 93, MARYLAND 
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= | | SOHIOGEN * 
‘ SOLUTIONS © 


hos- 
fur 


= PACE THE 
= TREND 10 
HIGH-ANALYSIS 











e of 
tons 
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that 
wet- 
: in- 
erti- 
e of 
t or 
izers 
hos- With changes coming at a startling rate in the fertilizer business, YOU GET THESE EXTRA ADVANTAGES 
en a just keeping up with them can be a problem. But Sohio keeps its WHEN YOU DEAL WITH SOHIO: 
sran- customers ahead of the trend to high-analysis fertilizers by tailor- oT ee 
icen- ing solutions to the times. é aaietiicen antiehaben 
| 4 : pone . , i g less water). 
= Sohio specialists who work with you match your requirements 4 Higher fixed-to-free ratio solutions (solutions 
“ol from a full line of Sohiogen solutions and Sohio nitrogen materials containing higher ratio of salts to ammonia). 
Tn — ammonia, ammonium nitrate, and urea — blended to a wide ry Development of new solutions to satisfy specific 
. = range of chemical and physical properties. needs for higher fixed-to-free ratio solutions. 
a Technical help. The right material for b Addition of urea to lower saturation temperatures 
oe c your job. Johnny-on-the-spot delivery. All (making it possible to use special solutions). 
: add up to fewer problems and lower ' Full technical assistance and service in using 


— ) 4 Lae production costs at your end of the more solutions for production of fertilizers. 
phos- line. Ask your “Man from Development of solutions adapted to preneu- 
a Y Sohio” for the full story. trelization. 
...We’re serious about SERVICE at Sohio 
SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
E Agent for Solar Nitrogen Chemicals, Inc. 
is Fort Amanda Rd., P.O. Box 628 * Lima, Ohic 


Phone CApitol 5-8015 or wire (TWX call letters LIMA O 497-U)) 
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What the MANUFACTURER 


can do for the DEALER 
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Part IIl—HOW TO HELP 


Before planning your sales program, find out what your dealers REALLY want. 


Go to ten good dealers to determine what things they have in common, says the 


author. From this a general pattern can be made up and you’re on your way. 


By F. E. HARTZLER 


In the last article we covered, basic- 
ally, the various areas, the differences 
between the dealer and manujacturer, 
and provided a sample questionnaire of 
how to find dealer needs. 


N OW let us assume that you called in 
your marketing manager, that he 
altered the questionnaire to fit your situ- 
ation, and that he now has several hun- 
dred returns. Now he is ready to make 
up a summary. 

The first item of information, why 
dealers like your product and why they 
buy from you, may surprise you con- 
siderably, and it will certainly help your 
salesman. Along with this you may be 
interested in what they like about your 
competitors. 

But the other area in which you 
should be most interested is that area 
of business in which they desire help. 

This, too, may surprise you consider- 
ably, and it should change many of your 
dealer programs. It is not hard to put 
together a hellza’ poppin’ sales program. 
You know the kind—let’s whoop and 
holler and sell the heck out of things. If 
you serve enough free liquor you might 
even get a pretty good attendance. How- 
ever, your dealers probably feel that 
they need something else entirely. This 
summary of the questionnaire returns 
will show what they want. 

The reason for the popularity of sales 
programs is that this is always the 
manufacturer's interest. But sales with- 
out profit, sales to poor credit risks, 
and sales that are not right don’t help 
a dealer at all. 
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Let us suppose that you have found 
three areas in which your dealers sin- 
cerely want help—perhaps in the area 
of credit. There are several avenues that 
you can take: 

1) Call in an expert for a short 
course, 

2) Use someone from your own staff 
to direct the course. 

3) Select a good dealer to direct the 
course. 

All of these have the same fault—they 
are one man’s opinion. This is perfectly 
all right; there is nothing wrong with 
one man’s opinion and for him it may 
be the perfect thing to do. But indi- 
viduals differ considerably in their 
make up and what they can and what 
they cannot do. 


ASK TEN GOOD DEALERS 

It would be better to go to ten god 
dealers to determine what things they 
are doing in common. There will be 
some differences due to the fact that in- 
dividuals differ, but primarily they will 
be doing pretty much the same things. 
The job of the man in charge of the 
program would be to select the com- 
mon things, the sort of things that nearly 
anyone can do. From this series of calls 
a general pattern should be made up. 
This general pattern should include 
even the forms that seem to work best. 
It should include enough detail so that 
it will make sense. 

Now you have some good field infor- 
mation. You must be prepared to have 
a short session, produce a small manual, 
and then have your salesmen sit through 
and be trained to advise dealers. 

Be prepared for trouble. Salesmen 





may not like this sort of thing in the be- 
ginning. Somebody’s pet peeves are 
likely to get stepped on, but then it’s 
awfully hard to scramble an egg to suit 
customers without breaking the shell. 
The upper management of the company, 
itself, should be acquainted with the 
program and they should be willing to 
see to it that it is carried through. 


WHY MUST WE DO THIS? 

Next comes the question: Why must 
the manufacturer do this? Could such a 
program be handled by the colleges’ 
Is there a governmental agency that 
could do it? The answer to both is, “Yes, 
but...” Yes, but you may not like the 
results. After all, there is no one who 
knows your business as well as you do 
In addition to this your own peculiar 
situation as a manufacturer and your 
own relationships with your dealers will 
determine how far you want to go. One 
final factor involved would be that you 
may not want to divulge your futur: 
marketing moves to anyone else in order 
to secure training. 

Actually, the manufacturer is_ the 
only one who can do this sort of train 
ing well. He is probably the only one 
who can really select good dealers, and 
there is an important element of selec 
tion involved when he selects his own 
ten best dealers. His ten best might no! 
be somebody else’s ten best. Each man 
facturer has his own needs. 

The dealer himself is helpless in this 
situation. He only knows what he has 
done, and he is in some respects in- 
capable of judging whether or not he 
has done this well. He needs the op- 
portunity to measure his performance 
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Micro-Cel is quite compatible! 





| Micro-Cel®, Johns-Manville’s new synthetic calcium silicate, is chemically inert and is com- 
patible with nearly all toxicants. Micro-Cel cuts shipping costs by permitting such high toxi- 
cant concentrations as 50% Heptachlor, 70% Toxaphene and 75% DDT. Micro-Cel’s unique 
| structural characteristics (surface areas up to 175 sq. m/gr) reduce caking, improve flowa- 
bility, increase suspendability and extend shelf life. For further information, samples and 


technical assistance, mail in the coupon below! 
| JOHNS-MANVILLE SY 


Celite Division 


| JOHNS-MANVILLE, Box 14, New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada: Port Credit, Ontario. 
(D Please send further information. 
I am interested in using Micro-Cel with the following 


toxicants: 





() Please send free sample of Micro-Cel. 
() Please have your local Sales Engineer contact me. 
Name Position 








Company 





Address 
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MERCHANDISING 


AIDS and PROMOTION on:inued) 





against others in similiar situations. 
Only by this sort of program can he tell 
how well he is doing. 

Furthermore the dealer himself may 
be ~ handicap by an agricultural 
background that taught him nothing at 
all about merchandising. He knows 
more about how to help the farmer than 
he does about how to help himself. Even 
now I| hear about training every dealer 
to be a farm manager. Great, but first 
let's teach him how to be a store man- 
ager. 

The time has come for the manufac- 
turer to realize that whether he likes it 
or not he is going to have to get into 
distribution. He will in many cases have 
to learn it from scratch. 

In training of this type, one thing to 
avoid is glittering generalities. For ex- 
ample, as a controller for two small com- 
panies, one would not be interested in 
general controllers’ problems. Instead 
specific answers to specific questions in 
two lines of business would be needed 
such as information about a tax ruling 
regarding urban renewal. Your people 
want problems answered and answered 
specifically, so in training schools steer 
clear of general principles. After all, 
there is only one—buy low, sell high, 
but this doesn’t help much does it? 





Exclusive Sales Agents For: 


SELECTING THE METHODS 

Usually training falls into four steps. 
These are: 

1) Preparing 

2) Presenting 

3) Applying 

4) Follow-up 

For purposes of preparing the people 
to learn this new step any good stem 
winder is useful. He can show the need, 
point out why this must be done. If en- 
thusiasm has any place in a training 
program, this is the place for it. 


The presentation. This should be 
done carefully and slowly and with lots 
of visual aids, Here is the place for the 
flip chart, the slide film, and the demon- 
stration. All of these belong in this area. 


The application. This is the step 
so often ignored in industrial training. 
During this step a problem is presented 
which may be solved either as a group 
or as individuals. The information that 
has been presented is gone through 
carefully, step by step. Then you ask 
them to solve the problem. For example, 
if you were using credit aging forms, 
they should be made out all except some 
of the totals—the problem would be to 
evaluate the accounts receivable. Ask 
and expect each to write out on his prob- 


lems the follow-up steps he intended t 
take with each account and why. Yo 
should have actual collection proce: 
ures in sight so that he could select fro: 
them. Then in group discussion, the be 
in each case could be selected. 


Follow-up. Two weeks after th 
school is over, a follow-up should b 
made by letter or personal call in ord 
to see what was achieved. In some cas« 
a well trained salesman can help iro 
out difficulties. 


For a short review: There are areas 
where you, the manufacturer, and tl 
dealer do not have similar interests and 
you should expect these. You also nee: 
to know the dealers and to respect then 
You are the only source of help that th: 
dealer has and he must look to you. D 
not waste his time, but find out what h: 
wants and give it to him. If you hi: 
anyone to help you, hire a man who has 
both business experience and good ex 
perience in adult education. He will be 
able to help with teaching techniques 
but you should gather your own infos 
mation for the course. This is something 
that you must do for yourself. The re 
wards will be dominance in the field and 
a chance to live through the competitive 
stage and into the established stage. 


Your One Stop Service for 


* NITROGEN 


° SULPHUR 


¢ POTASH 
¢ ORGANICS 


Foreign and Domestic Fertilizer Materials 


DUVAL SULPHUR & POTASH COMPANY 


ESCAMBIA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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How Union-Camp’s 
5-Star Plan saved 


multiwall user 


up to $450 


per carload of bags 


This is a new kind of “Big-Inch” 
story. 

A major mid-west packer* wasn’t 
convinced his multiwall bagging op- 
eration was all it might be. Could 
Union-Camp’s 5-Star Multiwall Plan 
help? 

To get the answer, Union-Camp 
multiwall specialists visited the plant. 
They found that the automatically 
filled bags occasionally stuck in the 
sewing head. Also, that the sewing 
line tended to “belly’’ and form an 
are pattern. The result was consider- 
able loss in production and frequent 
breakage. Another problem—the 
bags didn’t warehouse well. 


“Sew-Straight” Solution 

After completing their analysis, the 
Union-Camp men suggested install- 
ing a ‘“‘Sew-Straight’”’ attachment 
right onto the sewing head. The bags 
could now be closed with an “E” 
head in a perfectly straight line. And 
only 1 inch from the top of the bag. 
That single inch made all the dif- 
ference. 


Less paper—less breakage 


To begin with, shorter bags could be 
used. The savings in paper alone cut 


* wane ~ RF 
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the firm’s multiwall costs from be- 
tween $350 to $450 a carload. Imagine 
the savings based on several dozen 
carloads a year! 


Before and After. Old, semi-circular closure pat- 
tern (left) and the new closure (arrow). Note the 
straight sewing line, and how close it is to the top 
of the bag. 


The new attachment also speeded 
production by eliminating sewing 
head jam-ups. Moreover, since the 
top closure is now identical to the 
factory-sewn bottom closure, the bags 
form a perfect pillow shape—no 
awkward ears. This makes them 
easier to handle . . . easier to stack. 
And there’s less breakage and fewer 
rejects. 


How much could you save? 


Perhaps an idea unearthed through 
Union-Camp’s 5-Star Plan could save 
you money. The chances are excellent. 
For every day, multiwall users, large 
and small, are reducing their multi- 
wall costs by capitalizing on this 
comprehensive packaging service. 
Their savings run from a few thou- 
sand dollars to over $100,000 a year. 

Apart from bag construction, this 
economy program covers bag design, 
specifications control, packaging 
machinery, and a survey of your 
materials handling operation. And it 
costs you nothing—regardless of the 
brand of bags you now use. 





FREE 16-PAGE BOOKLET 
Write Dept. M-3 today for a 
free copy of Union-Camp’s new 
5-Star Plan booklet. It describes 
many case historiesshowing how 
packers like yourself have 
achieved greater efficiency and 
economy in their multiwall 
operation. 


B UNION-CAMP” 


MULTIWALL BAGS 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 233 Brosdwey NV 7 NV 

















PATENT REVIEWS By Melvin Nord 





Increasing Fertility of 


Plant-Growing Media 


U. S. 2,963,357, issued Dec. 6, 
1960 to Wallace L. Minto and assigned 
to IBC Research Laboratories, Inc., pro- 
vides a method for increasing the fer- 
tility of a plant growing medium with- 
out causing undesirable side effects. 

The invention is predicated on the 
discovery that the addition of certain 
types of iodine materials to a plant 
growing medium is accompanied by 
highly unexpected and beneficial re- 
sults. These results include not only a 
greatly increased yield and growing 
rate but remarkable improvements in 
the desirable properties of the plants 
such as large increases in the protein, 
mineral and sugar content. 

Examples of iodine containing ma- 
terials which may be employed in ac- 
cordance with the present invention are 
beta amylose teriiodide, iodinated gal- 
actans, and 3, 5, 3’-triiodo tyrosine. 

These compounds are characterized 
by being water soluble and providing in 
solution the triodide ion I,—in a con- 
centration normally non-toxic to plant 
life. In a sense, the present invention 
contemplates adding an iodine contain- 
ing material having an ionization con- 
stant of such value that upon dissociat- 
ing in a concentrated aqueous solution 
it provides triodide ions and the equilib- 
rium products thereof in sufficient con- 
centration to increase the fertility of the 
growing medium and dilute enough so 
as not to be toxic. The range of concen- 
tration of the triodide ions and their 
dissociation products should preferably 
be between 1 X 10°°5 and 1 X 10°? 
moles per liter. 

Any suitable method may be em- 
ployed in distributing the iodine com- 
pounds throughout the growing medi- 
um, particularly soil. The compound 
may be applied in an aqueous solution 
or in a dry state either alone or admixed 
with inert or other active ingredients. 
The iodine compound may advantage- 
ously be mixed with the seed or applied 
as a coating thereto with or without 
other materials. 

While the exact function and mech- 
anism of the iodine as applied in ac- 
cordance with the present invention is 
not fully understood, it is believed that 
it radically increases the metabolism of 
the soil bacteria with its attendant ad- 
vantages. 

It has been long established that the 
evolution of CO, is a direct measure- 


4 


ment of the metabolism of micro-or- 
ganisms and this fact is conventionally 
employed to effect the measurement of 
the metabolic activity of micro-organ- 
isms. The graph shown in the accom- 
panying drawing illustrates the effects 
of beta amylose triiodide on the evolu- 
tion of CO, from soil as compared with 
similar untreated soil. In performing 
the tests resulting in the data for this 
graph a sample of thoroughly mixed 
soil was divided into two equal portions. 
A small amount of beta amylose tri- 
iodide was added to one portion (50 
mg. per kilo of soil), the other portion 
was used as the control. Carbon dioxide- 
free air was slowly passed through each 
portion and the carbon dioxide evolu- 
tion of each sample was measured at 
four hour intervals. Within a few hours 
the beta amylose triiodide treated sam- 
ple began to give off much more CO, 
than the control sample. The beta amy- 
lose triiodide induced activity soon was 
four or five hundred per cent greater 
than the control and this difference was 
maintained throughout. 

In tests employing the beta amylose 
triiodide at the rate of one pound per 
acre, the yield of peas was increased by 
71%, carrots more than 200% and 
strawberries 69%. 

Analysis of produce grown in beta 
amylose triiodide treated soil as com- 
pared to that grown in untreated soil 
showed a 6.6% increase in mineral con- 
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tent and a 53% increase in natural suga 
content in Ponderosa tomatoes; i 
strawberries, 38% higher mineral cor 
tent, 48% higher reducible fruit sugars 
62% more iron and 74% more calciun 


FERTILIZERS 

U. S. 2,961,307, issued Nov. 22 
1960 to William P. Wilson and assigne: 
to United States Borax & Chemica 
Corp., describes a method of recoverin; 
potassium salts from sylvinite ores con 
taining slime-forming clay. 

The ore is crushed and screened, an: 
a cut is removed having a particle siz 
in the range of 2-28 mesh. A deep leach 
ing bed is formed of said cut, and a cir 
culating solvent liquid is passed dow: 
through it at 200° F. to leach the potas 
sium salts from it. The liquid solvent is 
maintained substantially saturated with 
NaCl at the operating temperature. 


U. S. 2,962,357, issued Nov. 29. 
1960 to William B. Williams and Don- 
ald E. Tynan and assigned to Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
provides a method of defluorination of 
phosphoric acid. 


U. S. 2,963,358, issued Dec. 6, 
1960 to Robert White and assigned to 
Armour & Co., describes a process for 
the production of a number of grades of 
granular fertilizer by the acidulation of 
phosphate rock. 


U. S. 2,963,359, issued Dec. 6, 
1960 to George F. Moore and Thomas 
Beer and assigned to Tennessee Corp., 
discloses a wet process of directly pro- 
ducing substantially dry, solid, granu 
lated di-ammonium phosphate. 


U. S. 2,964,394, issued Dec. 13, 
1960 to John H. Haslam and assigned 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., de 
scribes a process for the ammoniation 
of superphosphates. 


U. S. 2,964,452, issued Dec. 13. 
1960 to William G. Morrison and Byron 
T. Brown and assigned to Phillips Pe 
troleum Co., describes an ammonia 
storage and recovery system, utilizing 
underground salt formations. 


PROTECTING PLANTS 
AGAINST FROST DAMAGE 

U. S. 2,961,798, issued Nov. 2' 
1960 to Louis E. Wells and assigned 
Dumas Milner Corp., provides a method 
of protecting living plants from frost 
damage. 

The method consists of applying to 
the plant a film of N-lower alkyl-2-pyr- 
rolidone, 2-py rrolidone, or butyrolac- 
tone, in a non-phytotoxic carrier. 
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Controlled Solubility makes it different... better 


Where trace elements are needed, FTE is consist- 
ently winning new friends. Asa source of boron...or 
manganese . . . or iron, zinc, copper and molybdenum 
it is unsurpassed. Combining all six in a single 
product, it produces excellent results—often with 
no more than 1% mixed into good fertilizers. 
Unlike soluble salts that leach out in heavy rains, 
or become fixed in the soil under certain conditions, 
FTE releases the nutrients as needed. “‘Fritting”’ 
makes possible controlled, predetermined solubility. 


This, in turn, makes fertilizers more productive, 
much more predictable. 

While two standard formulas are available, and 
others are being developed for specific areas of the 
country, all can be safely used anywhere, and on 
any crops, simplifying manufacturing and market- 
ing for our fertilizer customers. 

If you are not fully informed about FTE, let us 
tell you about it. Better yet, try FTE in your fertili- 
zers this season. We’ll be happy to work with you. 


FERRO CORPORATION (4ovcultura/ Division 


4150 East 56 Street *« 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 





Radiation is being used in Aus- 
tralia to destroy insects, according to a 
report in the Journal of the Australian 
Institute of Agricultural Science. Dr. 
P. B. Cornwell, of the staff of the United 
Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority, 
says radiation is being used in two ways 

directly, to kill insects in grain silos 
and other places, and indirectly to con- 
trol the breeding of larvae. Melbourne 
has the first plant of its type in the world 
for radiation of imported bales of goat 
hair to kill disease organisms such as 
anthrax. 


Oxo Chemicals Co. plans to con- 
struct a multimillion pound per year 
isoocty! and decyl alcohol plant at 
Haverhill, O., according to Jay H. For- 
rester, president. “Construction will be 
started this spring, with completion 
scheduled for early 1962,” Forrester 
said. Newly formed, Oxo is 50/50 
owned by Pittsburgh Chemical Co. and 
Amoco Chemicals Corp. 


A leading national economist was a 
featured participant in discussions of 
the International Minerals & Chem- 
ical Corp.’s Customer Advisory Panel 
in its annual meeting March 8-9. Martin 
Gainsbrugh, chief economist for the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
since 1939, led panel discussions about 
business and economic conditions. This 
was the fourth meeting of the panel. A 
rotating panel of 12 leading fertilizer in- 
dustry manufacturer executives meets 
with IMC’s top management and outside 
experts to discuss industry trends, ob- 
jectives, problems and possible solu- 
tions. 


Soiltest, Inc. is displaying its equip- 
ment at the International Agricultural 
Exhibition being held in Cairo, Egypt, 
from March 21 through April 30. Soil- 
test will show agricultural and irrigation 
testing equipment. 


Commercial Solvents Corp.'s Ag- 
ricultural Chemicals Dept. held its an- 
nual sales meeting recently, with Loy 
Everett, manager, presiding. Represen- 





tatives of the sales, advertising, research 
and production departments attended 
the meeting in Monroe, La. Dr. Robert 
Beacher, Zenas Beers and E. K. Chand- 
ler of the National Plant Food Institute 
discussed “Opportunities for Profits.” 


Gross business volume of farmer 
cooperatives increased more than 8 per 
cent in 1958-59 over that of the preced- 
ing fiscal year, according to the latest 
survey of farmer coops just completed 
by Farmer Cooperative Service, USDA. 

Of the total 9,658 marketing, farm 
supply and related services cooperatives, 
4,391 handled fertilizer (gross business 
$518,000,000) and 2,832 handled 
sprays and dusts (gross business $70,- 
118,000). 


Monsanto Chemical Co. reports 
start-up of a manufacturing plant at 


Monsanto, Ill, for 2,4-D and 2,4,5- 


T esters for broadleaf weed and brush 
control. 





Superior Fertilizer and Chemical Co. has 
established a “family relationship” g its line 
of varied products through use of a new package 
design. Created by Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp., 
the new design standardized on two-color print- 
ing with a striped background. Old fertilizer and 
pesticide bags appear on the left, and redesigned 
bags on the right. 





R. W. Phillips has resigned as 
manager of the Chemical Engineering 
Service Div. of Manitowoc Shipbuilding 
Inc. to re-establish his former business 
in Green Bay, Wis. The firm, to be 
known as Chemical Engineering 
Service of Green Bay, has temporary 
offices at 2231 Early St. Construction 
will be handled under another corpora- 
tion formed in 1950, known as Chemi- 
cal Engineering and Construction Corp. 


During Commercial Solvents Corp.'s Agricultural Chemicals Sales Meeting, the group dined at the 
Rendevous Restaurant in Monroe, Louisiana. 
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Canada’s Finance Minister D. M. Flemin< 
(left) receives a golden bolt from Thomas M. Ware 
Internctional Minerals & Chemical Corp. presi 
dent, signifying opening of Canada’s potash de 
posits to world markets in fiscal 1961-62. Lookin 
on (center) is Dr. C. F. Wilson, Consul General of 
Canada in Chicago. The bolt is a golden replicc 
of one used late in March to complete a 3,500-tor 
cast-iron lining inside the company’s shaft at 
Esterhazy, Saskatchewan. 


“Report of the First International 
Agricultural Aviation Conference” 
has been published by the International 
Agricultural Aviation Centre, le v. d 
Boschstraat 4, The Hague (Nether 
lands). 

The cloth-bound 91% x 61% inch book 
contains 429 pages and is priced at $7 
Described as a “manual for agricultural 
aviation” the voluminous report in 
cludes information on the biological 
basis of aerial agriculture, orchard 
spraying, materials, drift, droplet size 
distribution equipment, corrosion, and 
many other subjects. 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. has 
formed Tenneco Chemical Co. to 
construct and operate a large petro 
chemical complex on the Houston Ship 
Channel. One of the units will have 
initial annual capacity to manufacture 
100 million pounds of acetylene. A se 
ond unit will convert a major part of the 
acetylene into vinyl chloride monomer 
with annual production of about 200 
million pounds. A third product, viny! 
acetate monomer, will be manufactured 
and ammonia probably would be a 
fourth product, said Joe J. King, presi 
dent. 


Agricultural potash deliveries 
in the U. S., Canada, Cuba and Puert: 
Rico by eight American producers and 
the importers totaled 3,953,505 tons of 
salts containing an equivalent of 2,305, 
212 tons K.O during 1960, according t 
the American Potash Institute. This was 
a decrease of about 1 per cent in salts 
and KO under the same period in 1959 
Deliveries for non-agricultural purposes 
rose 3 per cent over 1959, amounting to 
151,274 tons K.0. 

Exports to other countries contained 
428,279 tons K,0, an increase of almost 
38 per cent. 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 





Agreement to sell assets of Thomp- 
son-Hayward Chemical Co. to Con- 
solidated Electronic Industries 
Corp. has been announced. No change 


in operations is expected. 


Allied Chemical is producing 
phosphoric acid from new facilities at 
the East St. Louis, Ill, Works of its 
General Chemical Div. The plant, with 
projected capacity of 50,000 tons per 
year of high-quality wet process acid, 
will primarily supply fertilizer manu- 
facturers serving midwest agriculture, 


Allied said. 


International trade should con- 
tinue upward to a record volume by 
1962, according to William H. Winfield, 
president of Allied Chemical’s Inter- 
national Div. now traveling the Middle 
and Far East to gain an “on-the-spot” 
view of the chemical picture in the East- 
ern Hemisphere. Allied International 
distributes 3,000 products to world 
markets for agricultural and industrial 
use, 


Commercial Solvents Corp. 1960 
consolidated net earnings rose sharply 
to $1.70 per share, as compared with 
$1.00 per share for 1959, reports May- 
nard C. Wheeler, president. Total net 
earnings of $4,839,815 are the highest 
since 1951, and compare with $2,850,- 
740 for 1959. 


Consolidated Mining and Smelt- 
ing Co. of Canada recently shipped the 
first urea fertilizer from its new $5 mil- 
lion plant at Calgary, Alberta. Engi- 
neered by Vulcan-Cincinnati Inc., the 
plant uses local natural gas as a raw 
material. In addition to the plant with 
100 tons of urea per day rated capacity, 
the firm also erected a 10,000-ton urea 
storage building along with separate 
bagging and shipping facilities. 


A safety citation and plaque have 
been awarded to the Middleport, N. Y., 
headquarters of Niagara Chemical 
Div., Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corp., for 1,491,887 man hours witnout 
a lost time accident. Presented by Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Co. of Boston, 
the award covers almost three years of 
accident-free operation—from May 23, 


1957 to March 14, 1960. 


Antara Chemicals, a division of 
General Aniline & Film Corp, has named 
three new distributors—Hoosier Solv- 
ents and Chemicals Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Central Solvents and Chemi- 
cals Co., Chicago, IIL; and Wisconsin 
Solvents and Chemicals Co., Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
48 


New anhydrous ammonia facilities 
recently installed at Texeaco’s Lock- 
port, Ill., ammonia plant increase pro- 
ducing capacity from 180 tons to 220 
tons per operating day. The expansion 
includes addition of new compressors 
as well as modifications to existing 
equipment, according to M. F. Gran- 
ville, vice president in charge of the 
company’s Petrochemical Department. 


Associations 
Meetings 





Plans for joint action on projects 
of mutual interest were discussed by 
representatives of the California Ferti- 
lizer Association and the National Plant 
Food Institute in San Francisco. Stand- 
ing are Sidney H. Bierly, CFA general 





manager, and Richard B. Bahme, NPFI 
western director. Seated: Ed Gould, 
chairman of CFA Soil Improvement 
Committee (with Shell Chemical Co.), 
and Dr. M. H. MeVickar, chairman, 
NPFI Western Research and Education 
Committee (California Chemical Co.). 
Forest fertilization, range fertilization 
and fertilizer safety projects will be 
jointly sponsored in California by the 
two groups. 


Dr. Walter E. Porter, superintendent 
of the Delta Branch Experiment Station, 
Stoneville, Miss., will serve as president 
of the Southern Weed Conference 
in 1961. Vice president is Dr. John T. 
Holstun, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, USDA, Stoneville; and Dr. R. E. 
Frans, Department of Agronomy, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 


More than 500 supervisors have 
attended regional supervisory safety 
training schools since they were insti- 
tuted three years ago. At its winter meet- 
ing in St. Petersburg, Fla., in Febru- 
ary, the Executive Committee, Fertilizer 
Section, National Safety Council, unan- 





imously endorsed continuance of tl 
schools, and is again requesting spo: 
sorship through the National Pla: 
Food Institute and the continued ov 
all direction of the schools by W. (¢ 
Creel, North Carolina Department 
Labor. 


H. W. Kinney has be: 
named “Northwest Agr 
cultural Chemical Man ot 
the Year” by the Weste: 
Agricultural Chemical A 
sociation. Kinney. a res 
Y dent of Yakima, Wash.., 


Northwest regional sal 


Kinney 
representative for Chemagro Corp. TI 
association's annual “Man of the Yea 
award is presented to the agricultura 


chemicals salesman in the Northwes 
whose qualifications most nearly cor 
form to those of the ideal salesman as 
determined by the association’s eligibil 
ity committee. 


Stuart W. Turner, consulting agro 
ogist, San Francisco, was appointed 
advisory director to the California 
Agricultural Aircraft Association a! 
a recent directors’ meeting. 


About 300 fertilizer dealers, indus 
try representatives and University o! 
Idaho personnel attended the Idaho 
Fertilizer Industry Meetings hel: 
recently at Caldwell, Twin Falls, Poca 
tello, Rexburg and Moscow. A panel ol 
soil testing featured both industry and 
college personnel. Economic concepts 
involved in making fertilizer applica 
tions, research, and recommendations 
also were discussed. The meetings wert 
sponsored by the Pacific Northwest 
Plant Food Association. 


New president of the Northeast- 
ern Weed Control Conference i: 
Lawrence Southwick, project leader ir 
the Agricultural Chemicals Develo, 
ment Section, The Dow Chemical Co 
D. A. Schallock, Rutgers University 
was named vice president; P. W. Sante! 
mann, University of Maryland, becam: 
secretary, and the new treasurer is 
John Meade, University of Maryland 


Tomorrow’s farmer must adapt the 
latest production techniques and devel 
opments “not next season or the yea 
after that, but now” if he is going t 
“squeeze out his profits from the sam« 
or an even smaller share of the con 
sumer dollar.” So stated Robert FE 
Wagner, regional director, American 
Potash Institute, Washington, D. C 
at the crops and livestock session of 
New Jersey Farmers Week. The Janu- 


ary 26 meeting was sponsored by the 
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This mark tells you a product is made of modern, dependable Steel. 





The C. D. Liquid Fertilizer Corporation of Liberty, Indiana, produces com- 
plete liquid fertilizers and chemical solutions. The highly corrosive compounds 
in these liquids would play havoc with equipment that’s made of ordinary 
materials. So they chose Stainless Steel equipment to handle the corrosion 
problem. Mr. E. E. Crouse, President of C. D. Liquid Fertilizer Corporation 
says, ““You just can’t beat Stainless Steel . . . it virtually eliminates corrosion 
problems and replacement of tanks. 
_ “Stainless Steel tanks are safer and easier to clean out. Stainless’ smooth 
surface leaves no place for foreign material to cling or hide. Screens, booms and nozzles remain open. 
This eliminates poor jobs, keeps customers satisfied and naturally means more business for us. We 
use nothing but Stainless Steel for booms and nozzles, pumps and fittings.” 

Stainless Steel liquid fertilizer tanks outperform and outlast any other containers. And Stainless 
Steel tanks are a lot more economical in the long run. For more information send the coupon. 





United States Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh - American Steel & Wire, Cleveland + National Tube, Pittsburgh 
Columbia-Geneva Steel, San Francisco + Tennessee Coal & Iron, Fairfield, Alabama + United States Steel 
Supply, Steel Service Centers - United States Steel Export Company 


Stainless Steel 


United States Steel Corporation 
525 William Penn Place, Room 6242 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Please send me a copy of your free booklet, “Stainless Steel Tanks 
For All Farm Chemicals." 





Name 


Address 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 





New Jersey Crop Improvement Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. Wagner stressed particularly the 
use of fertilizer as a key item in profit- 
able crop production, and better use of 
homegrown forage. 


The Eastern Lawn, Garden and Al- 
lied Products Trade Show will be held 
at New York City’s Coliseum, October 
20-22, reports Frank Weager, manag- 
ing director. 


People 





Allied Chemical’s Gen- 
eral Chemical Div. Ap- 
— of George C. 

ayner as assistant to the 

resident is announced 
y Frank J. French, pres- 
ident. With the division 





Rayner 
30 years, Rayner had been a general ad- 
ministrative consultant for the past ten. 

Russell M. Jones, director of tech- 
nical service for Allied Chemical’s Ni- 
trogen Div., retired January 31 after 30 
years with the company. 


Amoco Chemicals Corp. has named 
R. B. Perkins manager—sales technical 
service laboratory. In this newly created 
position, Perkins will be located in the 
company’s general offices in Chicago. 
Two new positions in the Marketing De- 
——— have been filled by William 
", Christie and Don R. Carmody. Car- 
mody is director of overseas market re- 
search and Christie, director of market 
research in the United States. 


Armour and Co.'s board of directors 
has elected William Wood Prince chair- 
man of the board and chief executive of- 
ficer, and Edward W. Wilson president. 
Wilson had been executive vice presi- 
dent of Armour Chemical Industries. 








Bradley & Baker. Virgil C. Luman has 
been named sales representative for 
lowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas and 
Missouri. He will reside in Columbia, 


Mo. 


California Chemical Co., Ortho Div. 
has appointed Lester D. Dark, Paul M. 
Miller and Gerald D. Bjelde agricul- 
tural sales representatives. Dark will 
work in Oskaloosa, lowa; Miller in the 
Thermal, Calif., area; and Bjelde in the 
Grand Forks, N. D., area. 


Geigy Agricultural Chemicals, Div. of 
Geigy Chemical Corp. Bill Hightower 
joins the South Central District field 
sales staff. He goes to Geigy from the 
technical sales department of Velsicol 
Chemical Corp., where his territory was 
Mississippi and Tennessee. 


W. R. Grace & Co. Max 
M. McCaslin has been 
named special sales rep- 
resentative for the Nitro- 
gen Products Div. in the 
Midwest area, with head- 
quarters in St. Louis. He 
was ammonia supervisor in the Mid- 
west district for Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp.’s Plant Food Div. 

George A. McMoran, Jr. goes to the 
W. R. Grace Public Relations Dept. 
from Allied Chemical, where he directed 
publicity programs for the Plastics and 
Nitrogen Divisions. 


McCaslin 


Monsanto Chemical Co., Agricultural 
Chemicals Div. Dr. A. John Speziale has 
been appointed a senior scientist, after 
serving as a scientist for the division. 
Dr. Lawrence J. Machlin has been 
named a scientist, after serving as a 
group leader. 


F. S. Royster Guano Co. has promoted 
five of its key executives. Frank S. 
Moore, vice president in charge of 





Calendar 


April 12-14. Chemurgic Council, 26th 
annual conference, Sheraton-Gibson Ho- 
tel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

May 7-10. American Institute of Chemi- 
cal Engineers, meeting, Sheraton-Cleve- 
land Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 

May 10-12. American Institute of Chem- 
ists, annual meeting, Statler Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

May 15-17. Chemical Specialties Manu- 
facturers Association, midyear meeting, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

May 17-18. Chemical Market Research 
Association, annual meeting, Plaza Hotel, 
New York City. 

June 8-10. Manufacturing Chemists’ As- 
sociation, annual meeting, The Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
June 11-14. National Plant Food Insti- 
tute, annual convention, The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

June 27-29. Pacific Northwest Fertilizer 





Conference, Marion Hotel, Salem, Ore. 
July 19-21. Southwest Fertilizer Confer- 
ence and grade hearing, Galvez Hotel, 
Galveston, Tex. 

August 16-20. Canadian Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation, annual convention, Manoir Rich- 
elieu, Murray Bay, Quebec. 

August 29. Agricultural Engineering 
Field Day, Brookings, South Dakota. 
October 29-November 1. National Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Association, 28th an- 
nual meeting, The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 

November 2-3. Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Association, annual convention, 
Hotel Gearhart, Gearhart, Ore. 
November 12-14. California Fertilizer 
Association, 28th annual convention, 
Jack Tar Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
Janvary 17-19, 1962. Southern Weed 
Conference, Hotel Patten, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 











manufacturing, has been named exec 
tive vice president, a new position; Dr 
T. N. Gearreald, treasurer, is now vi 
president and treasurer; C. G. Baug! 
man, general sales manager, J. Fran 
George, assistant vice president fo 
manufacturing, and A. O. Carroway 
comptroller, all were named vice pres 
dents. 


O. M. Scott & Sons Co. James P. Gu: 
ney has resigned, effective April 15, a 
executive secretary and editor of th 
American Rose Society to join the Scot: 
company in research and developmen 
of their rose program. 


Smith-Douglass Co. has promoted Wi 
liam H. Payne to assistant manager fo 
sales of the Norfolk branch, supervis 
ing sales territories in North Carolina 


Texaco Inc. reports election of Wal 
lace E. Avery as vice president in charge 
of West Coast operations, effective 
May 1. 


Union Carbide Chemicals Co. D. M. 
Yoder has been appointed to the agri- 
cultural chemicals technical develop- 
ment group. With Carbide 10 years, 
most recently as administrator of the 
agricultural research station at Clayton, 
N. C., he will now headquarter in New 
York City. 


Virginia - Carolina 
Chemical Corp. William 
liam T. Corl becomes as 
sistant to the general 
sales manager, Fertilizer 
Div. Based in Chicago, 
Corl will supervise V-C’s 
Dubuque, Iowa, and East St. Louis, Ill., 
sales offices. He also will establish and 
supervise a series of custom-mix fer 
tilizer plants. V-C’s first custom-mix 
operation now is being readied in 


Wellsville, Mo. 


Cort 


Hal Yacowitz has left Nopco Chemi 
cal Co., where he was director of ap 
plied research and is starting a new 
consulting service for the feed industry 
and allied groups. His office is at 22! 
Second Ave., Bound Brook, N. J. 

Heptachlor has been released for 
use on alfalfa to control alfalfa weevils. 
Velsicol Chemical Corp. reports 
USDA accepted a new Heptachlor labe! 
for the western United States recently 
According to the new label, alfalfa 
weevil adults are controlled by one ap 
plication of 4 ounces of actual Hepta 
chlor per acre, made in early spring be- 
fore new growth exceeds 2 inches. The 
label points out that harvesting or graz- 
ing should not be done within 30 days of 
application. 
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Mr. J. Howard Brown 
General Manager 


Lenox Fertilizer Corporation 











Mr. Coy Babb 
Assistant Manager 
Lenox Fertilizer Corporation 








The modern granulation facilities of Lenox Fertilizer Corporation are housed in this plant at Lenox, Iowa. 


Why Lenox 


Fertilizer Corporation Gets 


Better Corrosion Control With SPENSOL GREEEN”: 


A leader in the manufacture of chem- 
ically-compounded fertilizers, Lenox 
Fertilizer Company (above), was one 
of the first to produce 20-10-5 without 
the use of a pre-neutralization process. 
This progressive manufacturer of XL-s 
brand fertilizer began operation in 
1954. Like many other experienced 
fertilizer producers, Lenox controls 
costly corrosion damage by specifying 
SPENSOL GREEEN, the non-corro- 


sive ammoniating solutions. 


Corrosion control pays off big by re- 
ducing maintenance cost and extend- 








® 
Chemical Company 





*A tr d 


rk of Sp 





ing the life of your manufacturing 
equipment. Even though you can’t see 
the damage being done, corrosive solu- 
tions cost you money daily. When 
corrosion causes tanks, pipe lines or 
boot tanks to suddenly give out, down 
time, parts and repair bills can be 
mighty expensive. 


It costs nothing extra to get greatly 
improved corrosion control—just spec- 
ify genuine SPENSOL GREEEN am- 
moniating solutions with the advanced 
corrosion inhibitor proved to be at 
least 35% more effective (see chart 
at right). 


| Suit» SPENSOL GREEEN 


NON-CORROS/IVE AMMONIATING SOLUTIONS 


Spencer Chemical Company 


Dwight Bldg., Kansas City, Missouri 


Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Chicago, Ill, Memphis, Tenn., Omaha, Nebr., Kansas City, Mo. 
Works: Pittsburg, Kans., Henderson, Ky., Vicksburg, Miss. 











SPENSOL GREEEN 


4 4 4 








0 075 150 225 300 
INCHES OF CORROSION PER YEAR 








Cut corrosion costs at least 35% by 
making your next order genuine 
SPENSOL GREEEN! Contact your 
Spencer representative right away. 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 





Chemicals 





A new registration permits use of 
Systox systemic insecticide on toma- 
toes to within three days of harvest. 
Made by Chemagro Corp., Systox is a 
spray concentrate which forms an emul- 
sion when diluted with water. On to- 
matoes, it gives effective control of 
aphids and mites, and it has been suc- 
cessfully used to control aphids, mites 
and leafhoppers on a variety of vege- 
tables, fruits, nuts, forage crops and 
ornamentals, Chemagro reported. 


AMMONIATORS* 
COOLERS 
DRYERS 
ELEVATORS 
GRANULATORS* 
CONVEYORS 








Sevin insecticide has been cleared by 
USDA to control corn borers on field 
and sweet corn, according to R. H. Well- 
man, manager, Crag Agricultural 
Chemicals, Union Carbide Corp. 


Spencer Chemical Co. is producing 
limited quantities of a new type of fer- 
tilizer, 30-10-0. Byron Kern, vice 
president of the Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Chemicals Divisions, said that this 
addition to the firm’s product lines fol- 
lows a study which indicated that 30- 
10-0 would be a practical material both 
for direct application and as a compo- 


FOR THE 


FERTILIZER 
INDUSTRY 


7’6” dia. x 15’ heavy duty Continuous Combination Ammoniator- 
Granulator — With 40 HP motor and Renneburg exclusive motorized 
cam-actuated knockers. Unit handles 70 tons per hour granular 
fertilizer aren. 












ere O otary Drying Unit 
(behind Counter- burrent Cooler 
in foreground) — Equipped with 

mpartment insulated cloth- 
type collectors, having orion dust 
tube filters for effective air pol- 
lution control. 


24-million BTU/Hr capacity Renne- 
burg Refractoryless Furnace used 
with 8’ dia. x 60’ Dryer (left), 
parallel with 8’ x 60’ Counter- 
Current Cooler. 


Literature and information on request. 


EDW. RENNEBURG & SONS CO. 


2639 Boston Street, Baltimore 24, Md. 


Pioneers in the Manufacture and Development of Processing Equipment for over 85 years. 
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nent of complete mixed fertilizers mad 
by conventional methods or by bull 
blending. 

Ridding farm ponds of water weed in 
festations and algae has received a we 
come helping hand with development 
a new contact action herbicide calle 
Aquathol by Pennsalt Chemical: 
Corp.'s Agricultural Chemicals Diy 
Among the weeds it controls are horne 
pondweed, coontail, water stargrass 


milfoil, bushy pondweed, basswee: 
curley leaf pondweed, floating-lea 


pondweed, sago pondweed, flat-ste: 
pondweed, burr weed and duckwee: 
The product is made in granular an 
liquid forms for controlling differer 
weed situations. 

The tobacco budworm can be con 
trolled by applications of bait contain 
ing dried spores of Bacillus thurin- 
giensis, a bacterium that causes a fata 
disease of this and other insects, USDA 
states. The bait, consisting of cornmeal 
and spore, applied by hand to the grow 
ing tips of tobacco plants, controlled 
both budworms and hornworms in ex 
periments conducted in 1960 by ento 
mologists of USDA’s Agricultural Re 
search Service and the North 
and South Carolina Agricultural Ex 
periment Stations. 

Commercially available. B. Thurin- 
giensis is not yet being recommended 
by USDA for use 
vegetable crops which are also subject 
until furthe: 


Carolina 


on tobacco. or on 


to damage by hornworms, 
research is completed. 


Suppliers 


Briefs 
Chase Bag Co.'s board of directors 


has announced a realignment of th 
company’s management. Francis H 
Ludington became a board chairman 
and chief executive officer. Succeeding 
him as president is Elliot K. Ludington 
Jr. Francis H. Ludington, Jr., becomes 
executive vice president. William N 
Brock assumes the post of vice president 
and assistant to the president; Richard 
H. Ayers becomes vice president—di 
rector of sales: John A. Book 
named vice president in charge of manu 
facturing; William Hirst, Jr. 
treasurer and Joseph H. Kuhr, Jr., con 
troller. 

Link-Belt Co. named Erwin A. Wen 
dell manager of advertising and publi: 
relations. 

Vulcan Containers Inc.'s 33-year 
old president, Vern I. McCarthy, Jr., 
has been named to membership in the 
Young Presidents’ Organization, a na- 
tional group of more than 1600 busi- 
ness leaders who became presidents of 
their firms before their 40th birthday. 
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READER SERVICE 


FREE 


Chemicals 


98—WETTING AGENT 


Make your own check of Petro WP, a wet- 
ting agent produced by Petrochemicals Com- 
pany, with a free lab sample. Petro WP is a 
powder and flows freely. It is an easy and good 
mixer. Petro WP is 100% soluble; and quickly 
soluble in water at room temperature. It is 
effective even with the new phosphorus and 
sulfur-containing pesticides. With this wetting 
agent, you can reduce the amount of dis- 
persant used in conjunction with the wetting 
agent. Petro WP makes possible a reduction 
of about 33% in dispersant (from the usual 
3% to 2%). To receive your free sample. 

Circe 98 on Service Carp 


99—REDUCES CAKING 

Save shipping costs by using Micro-Cel, 
Johns-Manville’s inert synthetic silicate. It 
permits 75% DDT concentration. Other 
freight-saving, high toxicant concentrations in- 
clude: 50% chlordane, 70% toxaphene, 50% 
heptachlor, 75% aldrin and 50% Aramite. 
Micro-Cel’s unique structural characteristics 
reduce caking, improve flowability, increase 
suspendability, and extend shelf life. Its sur- 
face areas extend up to 175 sq. m/gr. For fur- 
ther information and samples, 

Circ_e 99 on Service Carp 


Process 
Equipment 


100—MONARCH SPRAYS 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc. has just pub- 


lished a new catalog covering Monarch Stone- 
ware Chamber Sprays, now used by nearly all 
chamber spray sulphuric acid plants. The 
Fig. 645 nozzle is used for scrubbing acid 
phosphate gases. Made for full or hollow cone 
in brass and “Everdur.” Also covered in the 
catalog are Monarch’s non-clog nozzles in 
brass and steel. You can obtain a copy of 
Catalog I by 
Circiine 100 on Service Carp 


101—SEAL-LESS PUMPS 


A new bulletin on Series C Chempumps has 
just been released by Chempump Division, 
Fostoria Corporation. Bulletin 1052-1 features 
Chempump’s seal-less, centrifugal pumps de- 
signed for trouble-free, leak-proof pumping of 
corrosive, toxic, explosive, radioactive and 
other problem fluids over a wide range of tem- 
peratures and pressures. Pump and motor are 
built into a single integral unit with no stuf- 
fing box, no seals or packing, and no external 
ubrication required, The Chempump seal-less 
pump has only one moving part, a combined 
rotor and impeller assembly, which is driven 
by the rotating magnetic field of an induction 
notor. To receive additional information about 
hese seal-less pumps, 

Circie 101 on Service Carp 


102—JAW CRUSHERS 


The “open door” design of Sturtevant Mill 
Company's crushing and grinding machinery 
gives instant accessibility where needed. A 
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INFORMATION 





new research bulletin, No. 062, features the 
jaw crushers. These crushing machines can 
produce coarse (5 inches largest model) to 
fine (44 inch smallest model). Eight different 
models range from 2 x 6-inch jaw opening to 
12 x 26 inches with capacities to 30 tph. The 
jaw crushers operate on double cam principle 

crush double per energy unit. For your copy 
of this bulletin, 

Circie 102 on Service Carp 


103—RECOVERY SYSTEMS 


A four-page bulletin covering its complete 
line of Buell-Norblo dust collecting, recovery, 
and classifying equipment has just been re- 
leased by Buell Engineering Co., Inc. Featured 
are electric precipitators, mechanical collec- 
tors, bag collectors, classifiers, fans and com- 
bination systems. The electric precipitators 
give positive control of gas flow, superior 
electron emission, continuous cycle rapping, 
and low maintenance costs. To learn more 
about these precipitators and the other sys- 
tems, 

Circie 103 on Service Carp 


Materials 
Handling 


104—HAND TRUCK 


A new line of two-wheel industrial hand 
trucks has been introduced by Harper Trucks, 
Inc. Conventional models for all types of box, 
carton and package handling are made in 
capacities of 400 to 1000 pounds. They are 
available with solid rubber tired wheels as 
well as pneumatic tired wheels. Series 1 trucks 
include three sizes and have expanded metal 
backs as a unique method of keeping small 
packages from falling through. All truck 
frames are of tubular welded steel design for 
lightweight and strength. Heavy axles and 
good design for proper load balance when 
wheeling assure satisfaccion under the most 
rugged use. For additional information 

Circie 104 on Service Carp 


1O5—PLATE FEEDER 


The conveyor and process equipment divi- 
sion of Chain Belt Company has published a 
new seven-page bulletin, No. 6094P, describing 
its Rex Reciprocating Plate Feeders. The re- 
ciprocating plate feeder is designed to feed a 
variety of materials including coal, sand, ore 
the stone economically from a bin or hopper. 
The feeder allows a steady, even flow of ma- 
terial onto a conveyor or into allied equip- 


ment. The feeders are available in a number 
of sizes to meet specific needs. To learn more 
about this plate feeder, 

Circie 105 on Service Carp 


Packaging 
106—PACKAGE CASER 


The “Sure-Way” Package Caser, manufac- 
tured by Food Machinery and Chemical Cor- 
poration, is designed to convey, position, as- 
semble and load packages into shipping cases 
in a continuous, high-speed, automatic opera- 
tion. It introduces new and important econ- 
omies with its versatility and gentle handling 
of packages, overwraps, and labels. It can 
handle virtually any product that is packaged 
in a rigid or semi-rigid container, or prod- 
ucts that take a rigid form. This machine is 
available in 13 different models and will fill 
top-open, side-open, or end-open shipping 
cases. For further details, 

Circ ie 106 on Service Carp 


107—BAGGING SCALES 


To learn more about the various accessories 
for the G-17 semi-automatic bagging scale 
manufactured by Richardson Scale Company, 
you'll want a copy of Bulletin 119. These ac- 
cessories include the Camgrip bag holder, 
manually operated universal bag holder, air- 
operated universal bag holder, quick-change 
spouts, bag counter, portable scale frame, and 
gate switch. The G-17 scale may be supplied 
with belt feeder, with screw feeder, or with 
vibratory feeder according to nature of ma- 
terial being weighed. To get your copy, 

Circte 107 on Service Carp 


Application 
Equipment 


108—SPRAYER 

Century Engineering Corporation's  self- 
propelled sprayer is engineered for rugged 
performance. Nylon nozzles handle all chemi- 
cals, even liquid fertilizers. So do the 150 
gallon fiberglas tanks. It works equally well in 
low or high crops. An inexpensive trailer 
transports this self-propelled sprayer easily 
at highway speeds. Century can help you sell 
more chemicals and liquid fertilizers by offer- 
ing sprayer rentals in your area. For a 20-page 
information booklet, 

Circie 108 on Service Carp 


109—STAINLESS STEEL TANKS 


Such highly corrosive compounds as com- 
plete liquid fertilizers and chemical solutions 
are easily handled in stainless steel tanks. 
Stainless steel tanks are safer and easier to 
clean out. The smooth surface leaves no place 
for foreign material to cling or hide. Screens, 
booms, and nozzles remain open. United 
States Steel Corporation has published a new 
booklet, Stainless Steel Tanks for All Farm 
Chemicals. For you copy, 

Circie 109 on Service Carp 





110—Compacting Herbicides 
111—Bulk Trailers 


Clip and mail. 





See page 54 for information on 
these Reader Service Numbers: 


To use Reader Service Cards on pages 19 and 43: Circle number of liter- 
ature you want. Print or type your name, position, company and address. 


112—Profit Loader 
113—Easy Bulk Handling 

















Don’t Miss 
This Chance! 


Get these FC reprints to help you 
improve your sales organization. 


Check reprints desired: 


Salesense Series 


() Sell te Dominant Buying Motive 
(_) Knowledge Makes the Difference 

[) Plug up the Leaks in your Sales Plan 
(_) Organize Your Time 

(_) The Magic of Enthusiasm 

[) Don't Play with Price 


Successful Selling Series 


() Secrets of Persuasion 

() 14 Ways to Definite Decisions 

() Convince Your Prospect 

] 18 Telephone Shortcuts 

) What's in it For Me? 

~) Hidden Plusses 

() Pest Office Can Help Sell 

(_) Pick Up New Business from Old Accounts 
(_) Ask for the Order and Get It 

() Beat the Competition . . . With Service 
() Complaints inte Sales 

(-) Demonstrate with Showmanship 


[ 
[ 
C 


Credit Series 
C) The Credit Mess 
() Cash Flew Chart Can Ease the Credit Strain 
() Diserganization—A Problem 
() Reaching the Middle Market 
() Credit Training for Dealers 


Miscellaneous Marketing 


(-) Adapt Market Research to Sales Planning 

() Dealer Meetings that Pay 

() Publicity that Sells 

() Merchandising Fertilizer 

() Muscle in Your Marketing 

() Farm Chemicals—Coming inte Their Own 

(_) Clean Up Your Communications 

(C) How te Figure Sales Potential 

C) ts Your Promotion Effective? 

) Be a Constructive Critic of Your 
Present Marketing Program 

C) Build Sales Through Successful 
Farmer Meetings 

() Creative Pricing 

() Steps te Good Sales Meetings 

() Obstacles te Marketing 

C) Sell A Mental Concept 

() The Herbicide Market 

() Purchasing Patterns for Pesticides 

C) Hew De Your Dealers’ Attitudes & 
Knowledge Rate? 


Reprints 50 cents per copy. 


FARM CHEMICALS 
Willoughby, Ohio 


Enclosed is my check for $........ 














COMPACTING HERBICIDES 

Many of us have thought that com- 
pacting herbicides would make them 
superior to other granular forms. This 
has now been proven. The continuous 


compacting agglomerates a 


pre cess 





given material or blend into a solid 
sheet by passing it between smooth rolls 
under high pressure, then granulates the 
sheet into the desired size range. 

The method has been widely used for 
several years in production of free-flow- 
ing chemical fertilizer granules that 
have a controlled solubility factor, do 
not readily abrade, and will not cake 
during storage or application. 

You can get all the facts by writing 


J. W. Murphy, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 


1126 South 70th St., Milwaukee 1. 
Wisc., or 


Circe 110 on Service Carp 


BULK TRAILERS 

Our industry is using bulk trailers to 
reduce distribution costs and to help 
you serve customers who are in the 





market for LCL shipments or are located 
away from convenient rail sites. 

This new trailer includes a pressure- 
differential unloading system which in- 
sures quick, complete unloading of all 
chemicals from talc-like to coarse gran- 
ular fertilizers. The new trailers are 
made in various sizes. You'll want full 
details on this equipment, so write to E. 
J. Howse, Jr., Butler Mfg. Co., 7400 
East 13th St., Kansas City, Mo., or 

Cimcte 111 on Service Carp 


NEW &NOTEWORTHY 


PROFIT LOADER 

Every company we have talked t 
who owns a machine like the one show 
here, has reported amazing efficien 
and practical maintenance. The ma 
chines are used by Swift & Compan 
and over years of use have more tha 
paid for themselves. Easy to operat 
and engineered to fit your existing pla 
facilities, you'll find many details o: 
the Hough payloader worthwhile. Her 
is a tried and proven method of increas 
ing your profits with a reasonable equi 
ment investment. To learn more abou 





write M. Crawford, Th 


this loader 
Frank G. Hough Company, 704 Sunny- 
side Ave., Libertyville, Ill., or 

Ciecie 112 on Service Carp 


EASY BULK HANDLING 

This new spreader attaches to a tra 
tor easily and performs like a truck 
spreader. The spreader has a stainless 
steel conveyor driven from a hub 
mounted gear box, insuring constant 
and accurate application. Twin spinners 
are driven by tractor PTO. The spreader 
has a capacity of 2 tons of pelleted and 
4 tons by means of side extensions which 
are available as optional equipment. 

Especially designed for rental, leas 
or sale by fertilizer blend plants, here is 





a spreader you should know more about. 

Write J. J. Fuller, Henderson Mfg. Co., 

P. O. Box 60, Manchester, Iowa, or 
Circe 113 on Service Carp 
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SODIUM ARSENITE 


SOLUTIONS 


READE MFG. CO. INC. 
130 Hoboken Avenue 
JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 


PLANTS: JERSEY CITY, NW. J., CHICAGO, ILL., 
N. KANSAS CITY, MO., BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 
TEXARKANA, ARK. 








FOR SALE 


Liquidating 3 Complete Breweries in 
Iowa, Michigan and Florida. Now Avail- 
able: Steam Tube Dryers, Aluminum 
and Glass Lined Tanks, Grain Handling 
Equipment, Airveyor Systems, Write 
For ll Details: Brewers & Bottlers 
Equip Corp., 105 Shields St., West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 








FOR SALE 


i—2250 gal. T4316 Seainless tanks 
5—Shriver 48” C1. filter presses 


4—Ing.-Rand 6” x 5” 316 st. st. pumps 
6—Val 36” Aluminum filter presses 
1—Worthington 70 cu. ft. rot tch blender. 


1—Raymond 66” 6-roll mill, rebuilt 
2—Raymond 50” 5-roller hi-side mills. 
2—Davenport 8’ x 60’ rot. dryers, 7/16” welded. 
1—7’-6" x 62° rotary cooler, 1/2” welded 
2—Bonnet 7’ x 60’ rot. dryers, 5/8” shell 
2—Bonnet 6’ x 52’ rotary dryers 
1—Louisville 5’ x 25’ steam-tube dryer 
1—Louisville 4'-6” x 25’ steam-tube dryer 
1—Standard 3’ x 23’ rotary dryer 
2—18,000 gal. vert. alum. tanks 
ARGEST STOCK OF 
ROTARY DRYERS & COOLERS 


a ER i y EQUIPMENT 


CORPORATION 


1430 N. 6th Sc., Phila. 22, Pa. POplar 3-3505 








LIQUIDATING alcohol mfg. & 
grain processing plant at Omaha, 
Neb. Stills, dryers, filters, presses 
roller & hammermills, pumps, etc. 
Send for circular. Perry, 1430 N. 
6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 








ESCAMBIA 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURER OF 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Needs salesmen with 3-10 
years experience in sales or 
distribution of fertilizer and 
fertilizer materials to fertilizer 
manufacturers and dealers in 
Southeastern United States. 
Travel moderate to heavy; car 
furnished and expenses paid. 


Salary commensurate with ex- 
perience and ability. 
Send resume to: 


Personnel Director 
P.O. Box 467 
Pensacola, Florida 











Policy Decisions 
(Continued from page 15) 


example of this. (See the February 
issue). 


GREATER AUTONOMY FOR 
“PRODUCT” 

First of all, greater autonomy for 
products’ departments thus seems to be 
the coming thing in the large corpora- 
tion. Divisionalization—that is the set- 
ting up of essentially independent op- 
erating divisions which have available 
to them, but are not compelled to utilize 
corporate staff facilities—has been ac- 
complished some time ago in many of 
these industrial giants. 

The next step that is going on in sev- 
eral well known organizations appears 
to be—at least as far as marketing is 
concerned—carrying this development 
one step further and setting up separate 
product departments with at least skele- 
ton marketing activity. 

The top marketing staff people in- 
creasingly find themselves in the roles of 
consultants, advisors and coordinators 

seeing their ideas and concepts modi- 
fied and adapted to the special circum- 
stances in each of their companies’ 
separate product lines. Unless, of course, 
the marketing man himself is given 
over-all responsibility for the division’s 
operation. | personally happen to know 
at least two men who started in precisely 
this kind of a top staff capacity with one 
corporation, only to be driven by the 
frustrations of that position to accept 
responsibility as an operating head of a 
division in a competing company. 

Second, in a line organization, there 
is also considerable movement to push 
the decision-making authority down the 
line. While it may not run full-course in 
many companies, eventually it is a dis- 
trict manager who emerges as a pivot in 
such a decentralized line operation. The 
objectives which individual companies 
try to accomplish by these moves some- 
times fail. This has been spelled out in a 
number of instances. 

For example, a major manufacturer 
gives his regional line people the au- 
thority to handle the problem of dis- 
tributors by-passing the local factory 
representative in order to obtain special 
concessions from the home office. I trust 
that is never true in the farm chemicals 
business! 

Third is the need for additional staff. 
This is one of the invariable conse- 
quences of decentralization and the pro- 
ponents of it admit it somewhat grudg- 
ingly. In the first place, whether it’s a 
district manager, another representative 
or lower level executive, who is assum- 
ing some of this delegated responsibility, 
he must be trained and developed far 
more fully than we normally think of de- 
veloping him. 


Also, to make it possible for those in 
the lower echelon to reach the right de- 
cisions, the home office must undertake 
to furnish them with considerably more 
information, facts and reports than they 
have had in the past. 

Fourth, some misgivings are begin 
ning to appear regarding the optimun 
expense of this divisionalization. In the 
first place, all decentralization ultimate 
ly involves some expansion and possibl) 
also duplication of staff. This, at the 
very time when many men in top man 
agement are already getting worried 
about the tremendous rate of staff ex 
panding in their organization! 

The additional duplication involved 
in decentralization is causing concern 
and in some instances, at least, led to the 
cancellation of decentralized functions. 
This involved the pulling back of such 
responsibilities into the divisional office, 
at least—and in three instances which 
I’ve personally known of—even back 
into the headquarters office. 

There is also growing concern over 
the possible undermining—or at least 
confusion—regarding corporate policy. 
In one instance decentralization of ad 
vertising responsibility led to such a 
variety in advertising approaches that 
many of the divisions have actually 
strayed from the corporate line—thus 
hurting each other in terms of effect- 
iveness. 

In summation, let me say that despite 
these reservations, decentralization will 
undoubtedly continue — especially in 
marketing. However, I have brought 
these instances to your attention because 
there are, in my judgment, lessons to b« 
learned from the experiences of those 
companies which have moved either too 
far or too fast. 

The real answer for any company 
may well lie in the management phi- 
losophy expressed by one of the most 
progressive directors of marketing 
whom I know. He cites that our ques- 
tion about decentralization suggested 
instead that his company had, “central- 
ization with delegated responsibility.” 
In other words, the final authority re- 
mains in one central place. Individual 
responsibilities are delegated as far as 
delegation is feasible and desirable. 

This is very close to the concept 
voiced by a top officer of a leading man- 
ufacturing corporation who emphasized 
to me the “need for centralized control 
over any decentralized efforts.” 

What both of these men seem to ex- 
press is a genuine need for delegation 
and gradual decentralization, but a de- 
velopment which is kept within bounds 
and in step with over-all company policy 
by effective central supervision and di- 
rection. Precisely because of its current 
rates of dynamic change such safe- 
guards seem particularly necessary in 
the field of marketing. + 
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x MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 


2501 East Ontario Street, Philadelphia 34, Pa. SPRAY NOZZLES 
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spray distribution and exact 

volume control. Over 400 
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115 E. BAY STREET, SAVANNAH, GA. 
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EDITORIAL 








What the new farm Census didn’t tell you 


Is the farmer of 1961 much different than the 
farmer of 1954? 

The Census which covers the period 1954-1959 
shows that he’s bigger. We expected that, of course. 
This Census confirms a lot of things that Farm 
Cuemicats has reported right along. Here are a 
couple of other facts: 

@ He’s more specialized and more commercialized. 
@ He’s much more mechanized than he ever was. 
All this didn’t come as any great surprise either. 


What the Census didn’t say was: 

@ The farmer is more self-sufficient than his city 
neighbor. 

@ There is a feeling of similarity or sharing in his 
work known in very few other occupations. 

@ His status in the community is more a result of 
personal qualities than income or occupation. Com- 
munity leaders in rural areas are more commonly 
chosen on personal qualities than in urban areas. 

@ He wants constructive “know-how” offered along 
with a supplier’s products. 

@ He's no “stick-at-home.” He travels outside the 
county for information more than ever. (In one study 
the average farmer made 12.8 “information gather- 
ing” trips outside his home county during a five-year 
period—including trips to farm meetings. ) 

These aren’t Census facts. They are the kind of 
facts that are available to you through market re- 
search. You didn’t have to wait five years to learn 
about this. 

One company has been conducting this kind of re- 
search for many years—Doane Agricultural Service, 
to whom we're indebted for the above facts. There is 
a growing list of companies becoming more inter- 
ested in this big buyer 
1961—every year. 


the farm businessman of 


With one out of four farmers going out of 
business during the period of the latest Census, we 
can’t help but wonder how farm chemicals concerns 
will fare the next five years! 

There are still plenty of companies trying to sell 
the farmer on the basis of the way he reacted to sales 
efforts 10 or 20 years ago. It just won’t work in 1961. 

Doane Agricultural Service came out with some 
illuminating facts about farmer attitudes in its March 
Farm Market Letter. With all the excitement about 
the new Census, it seems like a good time to bring this 
to your attention. The Letter said that attitude of 
farmers has generally improved since last fall and 
winter, 

“Their receptiveness to sales campaigns is defi- 
nitely affected by the price movements on major farm 
commodities,” reported Doane. 

The report said that many Midwest commodities 
have gone up in price since late fall. This is the basis 


for renewed optimism in the Corn Belt. 

Doane presented some other worthwhile facts about 
the 1961 farmer. 

“Marketers who fail to recognize that many unique 
farmer characteristics exist—and that they can be 
reflected in different ways in purchasing decisions 
regarding agricultural chemicals, gasoline or animal 
health products—may find their advertising and pro- 
motional appeals in basic conflict with fundamental 
needs and interests,” the Letter said. 

Marketing people need a basic understanding of 
the social and environmental factors which influence 
farmers’ actions if they are to sell farmers effectively, 
reported Doane. 

“It is not enough to know that these influences 
exist. It is necessary to understand the relationship 
between these influences and farmers’ decisions to 
purchase a particular product,” the article continued. 

You didn’t need the Census to tell you that farmers 
are using more fertilizer. But they still aren’t using 
anywhere near enough! More than 9 million acres, or 
8 per cent greater than in 1954, were fertilized. In the 
states of Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska and North Dakota the increase in acreage 
fertilized from 1954 to 1959 totaled over 9.3 million 
acres. There were also substantial increases in the 
acreage fertilized in several Western states—Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, and Washington. 
But in the 16 Southern states, the acreage fertilized 
decreased by more than 3 million acres. 


In @ report on the agricultural economy given at 
the National Fertilizer Advisory Panel at Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corporation, March 9-10, 
Anthony E. Cascino, IMC marketing vice president, 
said that the farm outlook is for “an even better year 
than last, which was good.” 

He said cash receipts in the year ended June 30, 
1960, were almost equal to the record high of $341 
billion, and farmers’ bank deposits are at a record 
high level. 

“Tony” forcast a 10 percent increase in fertilizer 
use over last year. 

So the 1961 race is on. Our industry is optimistic 
at a time when the rest of the economy is shakey. 
And with increased activity by Niagara, IMC and 
other marketing-minded companies, we think that the 
sixties are sure to go down in history as the era of 
marketing. 
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POTASH 


COMPANY 


OF 
AMERICA 


CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


s CHIEF Supplier of Potash” 


Were name 
dropping 


ut eee Big Chief Kay- 
Two-Oh is only trying to im- 
press you with the fact that all 
sizes of our 60% Muriate of 
Potash, by ANY name, are the 
best bet for your manufacturing 
operations. 


At a recent pow-wow, a spe- 
cial committee of the National 
Plant Food Institute suggested 
that distress smoke signals from 
buyers indicate (ugh!) con- 
fusion caused by different names 
for similar products. To bring 
orders out of chaos (Indian- 
type pun), we’re happy to go 
along with the rest of the in- 
dustry in 
standardiz- 
ing our no- 
menclature (paleface-type word 
meaning “names”’). 


PCA Standard (the little 
one), remains PCA Standard. 
But henceforward, as of the new 
season, July Ist, PCA Special 
Granular (the middle one) will 
be known as PCA Coarse, and 
PCA Coarse Granular (the big 
one) will be known as PCA 
Granular. 


So at last we’ve answered the 
question: What’s in a name? 
Convenience for you in ordering 
from any source. But for top 
quality potash, and top service, 
be sure to order from PCA, top 
man on the totem pole. 


Phone, Write, Telex a 
or Wire Our General Offices - 
in New York: 


Phone LT 1-1240, New York 
TWX NY 1-5386 


PCA STANDARD 
(formerly Standard) 


PCA COARSE 


(formerly Special Granu/ar) 


PCA GRANULAR 


(formerly Coarse Granular) 








Announcing 





Balex is a new, superior, single-ply shipping container 
created through research at our Multiwall Packaging 
Laboratory. It is made from a heavyweight kraft 
Clupak* extensible paper just developed by West Vir- 
ginia. Balex offers these advantages: 


+ 


Reduces container costs up to 10% 

Meets all requirements for automated production 
line filling and closing operations. Balex has a pasted 
bottom, an open mouth, and can be closed by either 
pasting or sewing. 


Outperforms any single or double wall baler bag 
currently available. 


Lends itself to many packing applications now re- 
quiring more expensive containers. 


*Clupak, Inc.'s trademark for extensible paper manuja 


tured under its authority and satisfying its specifications 


est Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 








The New Tougher, 
Lower-Priced Baler! 


If you ship flour, sugar, coffee, dog food, bake mixes, in- 
sulation, produce, salt, beans, grits, lightweight aggre- 
gates, etc.—in pockets or in bulk—mail the coupon for 
the complete money-saving story on Balex. Multiwall Bag 
Division, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


cr ANOTHER TECHNICAL ADVANCE FROM WEST VIRGINIA ang 
Multiwall Bag Division, Dept. 341 

West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 
230 Park Avenue 

New York 17, New York 


Please send me complete information on Balex. | am now 
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